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Dr. JOHN HUXHAM. 


E was born in Totnes, of very 
I honest but obscure parents. His 
father was a Dissenter in principle, 
and a butcher by trade, and a very 
careful man. He had a small estate 
in the parish of Staverton, which he 
left to this his eldest son, which was 
disposed of when he came of age, in 
order to defray the charges of his 
education. The Doctor was young 
when his father died, who left him to 
the sole care of Mr. ‘Thomas Edgley, a 
Dissenting Minister in Totnes, who 
was empowered to bring him up to 
any profession that he inclined to, or 
was fit for. It soon appeared that he 
was capable of letters, and therefore 
Mr. Edgley placed him to a grammar 
school. The most of his time in this 
way was spent with Mr. Gilling, of 
Newton, where he acquired a very 
good knowledge in the classics, and it 
was discovered that he had a great 
memory, though assisted by very little 
diligence or application, From Mr. 
Gilling’s he came to Mr. Hallett’s 
Academy in Exeter. I had been there 
a year befure, and staid two years 
afterwards, and by that means became 
thoroughly acquainted with him. He 
was always esteemed to have very good 
parts, and to perform his exercises 
well; but, at the same time, careless, 
somewhat deceitful in some things, but 
very honest in making no pretensions 
to religion. While I staid he behaved 
tly, and having finished his courses 
he was sent to Leyden to study physic 
under the learned Boerhaave. He did 
Hot remain there more than one year 
and a half, his circumstances not ad- 
imitting any further expense ; but it 
appeared that by his great application, 
added to his abilities, he had got more 
im that small time, than some would 
or could have done in thrice the time. 
In short, he studied hard, read a great 
, ot a the best of -: at 

; after he had ro 
lectures, he went ic Rheims, in 
Franee, to take his degree, because 
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that could be had much cheaper there 
than at Leyden. Thus furnished, he 
returned to ‘Totnes, waiting for a place 
of settlement to try his fortune. He 
did not wait long, for one Dr. ***, a 
thick-head physician of this town, 
dying, Edgley thought it was an open- 
ing for him, and accordingly brought 
him directly for Plymouth. I remem- 
ber I came home one evening, und 
found the parlour full of company, 
and at my entrance was accosted, to 
my very great surprise, in the grand 
French air, and with the minuet step, 
by my old friend and acquaintance Mr. 
Huxham, who, with a very profound 
reverence, told me that he was come 
to throw himself at my feet. 1 was 
not a little confounded at this unex- 
pected salutation, and began to be 
under some difficulty of replying to it, 
but Mr. Edgley stepping forth to speak 
to me, and my father saying that Mr. 
Huxham was come to hive with us, I 
immediately understood what he meant, 
and aceordingly bid him welcome and 
wished him success. His coming re- 
commended by Mr. Edgley was suffi- 
cient to put him under the protection 
of the Dissenters, who were immedi- 
ately his friends. And that he might 
appear in lodgings suitable to his qua- 
lity, he was taken to lodge and board 
with Mr. Mordecai Cockey, who was 
then one of the best men in Mr. Enty’s 
meeting. In this station he continued 
some time, having as Po little practice, 
for Dr. Seymour had the general run 
of the town. Business not immediately 
answering expectation, he began to 
think of marrying into some family 
which might have interest to promote 
it. It happened that Mrs. Ellen Cor- 
ham was then in town, and not pro- 
vided for, so he made her an offer, and 
she aecepted it, and being settled in a 
house of his own, he an to look 
bigger, and to affect much more gra- 
a than usual. And here was "the 

inning of that stiff and affected 
behaviour for which he hath been so 
very refnarkable. He pretended to 
believe, that his awkward strut and an 
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unnatural gravity, would gain him re- 
spect, though he freely owned tome 
once, when I was speaking to him 
about it, that he laughed at himself for 
doing it: ‘* je moque de moi-méme,” 
was his expression, But dissimulation 
and hypocrisy were so natural to him, 
that he could wear any disguise, or 
make any outward profession, without 
seeining the least uneasy, or out of 
countenance, provided it contributed 
to his interest. He began to be much 
out of humour, a littie after he was 
married, because business did not come 
in as he expected. He said, Plymouth 
was a quacking place, because 
some people were better pleased to 
trust themselves in the hands of an old 
apothecary, than of a young physician 
who had never been used to them. 
He used every little art he could think 
of to make people believe how much 
he was employed. He would often 
appear in boots, though he had no 
place to ride to; he would often ride 
out at one gate and return by another, 
though he had no patient to visit; and 
he scarce ever went to Church but his 
boy must be sent to call him out, 
though he had nothing in the world to 
do. And thus he went on, abusing 
himself and cheating the world, and 
inwardly cursing the apothecaries, who 
did not think it worth their while to 
recommend him, till, luckily for him, 
Dr. Seymour's first madness broke out. 
He then began to be taken notice of 
by the Church party as well as the 
Dissenters, upon which he began to 
shew his gratitude to the latter, b 
declaring that he never thought himself 
the least obliged to them. His prac- 
tice increased daily, and in very few 
years he got an estate. And that he 
might be known the better, he wrote 
up several cases which he met with, 
to Dr. Jurin, Secretary to the Royal 
Society: by this means he contracted 
a correspondence with him, and at 
last got himself chosen a Fellow of 
that honourable body. Thus he was 
soon introduced into the best busi- 
ness both of town and country, and 
was thereby enabled to live in that 
splendour which he once never ex. 
pester and which on many accounts 
© never deserved. For he was a man 
that seemed to be actuated in most 
poe of life by craft and treachery - 
ne would do almost any thing for his 
terest, and seemed to have very little 








regard to truth in any thing that J, 
said. He was naturally proud and 
ungrateful ; for nothing could mortify 
him more, than to be spoke to by a 
relation or a friend who kuew any thin 
of him or his pedigree. If he could no 
shun such a persen, he woulkl pretend 
not to know him, and if he was mad 
sensible at last who the person Was, 
he would receive him with great shy- 
ness and indifference. He atfeeted 
much to talk of God and religion to 
his patients, though I have seen and 
heard such discourse come so very 
fulsome from him, that the common 
sort of people have despised him for 
it; and very justly, for TE doubt he 
never much regarded either any further 
than he could make tools of them to 
promote his interest. As a scholar he 
was allowed to understand Latin well, 
and to be thoroughly acquainted with 
books. As a physician he would have 
shined more, if in his prescriptions he 
had consulted the interest of the apo- 
thecary less and of the patient more. 
He was very indefatigable in his busi- 
ness, and spared no pains by night or 
day to visit if oceasion required, Nor 
was he griping for his fee like Seymour, 
but was generally esteemed moderate 
in his demands, and very compassionate 
and generous sometimes to the sick 
poor. He was very tenacious of his 
opinion and practice when contradicted 
by any physician, and would rather 
sacrifice a paticut than suffer himsell 
to be thought mistaken or another 
the right. He kept a decent character 
with regard to his morals, and was 

uilty of very few excesses in any shape. 

le was reckoned a very good anato- 
mist and natural philosopher, and had, 
upon the whole, knowledge and learn- 
ing sufficient to support his character 
in business, but neither honesty ner 
virtue to make him esteemed or Te- 
spected. 


. 
’ 


Copies of Original Letters from Mr 
(afterwards Arch hishop) Secker, 
and Mr. (afte ricards Dr.) Chant- 
ler, to Mr. Fou. 

From Mr. Secker. 
London, May 15th, 1716. 
Drar Sir, 

I received your letter just as T began 
to feel the first disorders of a fevel 
which has held me for some time, aud 
obliges me now to seek a little fresh ait 
in the country. But neither could iy 





indisposition destroy the pleasure I took 
in reading it, nor shall the hurry I am 
in at present hinder me trom returning 
some auswer, Which I can do now with 
the greatest confidence, because I am at 
liberty to press the necdless excuses you 
made for yourself into my own service, 
with this additional one too, that a man 
js as naturally dull when you expect a 
proof of his wit, as he is grave when you 
bid him be merry. So that for once you 
will pardon me if I confine myself entirely 
to the two venerable subjects you have 
coupled so happily together, priestcratt 
aud . For as orthodoxy is 
purely an effect of the former, I think it 
may very properly be ranged ander the 
same head. Now if we take priestecraft 
in a larger sense, for that temper which 
engages the priests in most of their de- 
signs upon us poor laymen, I have met 
with a small instance of it, which con- 
cerns you pretty nearly, in our friend 
Chandler. He can neither allow you to 
doubt of his staying in town after he had 
so positively asserted it, vor to write the 
first letter to me, when you had reason 
to believe he was in the same house; and 
therefore as absolutely insists upon a 
letter from you to begin the correspon- 
dence, as one ambassador doves on a noti- 
fication of another’s arrival, though he 
saw him enter with his own eyes. If 1 
could have laughed him out of the fancy, 
you should have heard from us whilst I 
was ill; but as our friend has not yet 
carried his point at the lecture, a line 
from you, | suppose, will remove all 
scruple and adjust the ceremonial. 

The Oxouians talk very much of an 
act this summer for celebrating the King’s 
vietories over the Rebels, which they de- 
sign as an atonement for past miscarriage. 
But, as my friend, from whom I had the 
news, informs me, the majority of them 
have not loyalty enough to shew that 
respect to the King, and too much pride 
to pretend it; and though it were other- 
Wise, he seems to question, with reason, 
Whether his Majesty would accept of a 
compliment which, as coming from Ox- 
ford, would look so much more like bur- 
lesque. But the Universities serve very 
Well to keep one another in countenance. 
Mr. Bowes has been at Cambridge lately, 
and, excepting their learning, nothing 
could be at a lower ebb than their loyalty. 
It may be some proof of both to know 
they have let the King’s library lie ina 
damp room, neglected all this winter ; 
and now some of them have the modesty 
0 say, they know not of what service 
that present will be, unless his Majesty 
pleases to make them another of a house 
{© put it in. 

As for the remaining part of our pre- 
Sent discourse it ts a subject a 
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httle out of my way, and therefore I have 
but little to say upon it, 

The Jury at the Marshalsea, who had 
already acquitted two persons fully con- 
victed of treason, have this afternoon, 
contrary to the Judge’s direction, done 
the same favour to Mr. ‘Townley; and as 
they have not yet, so I believe they are 
not likely for the future, to find one of 
them guilty, unless there be made a very 
great change in them. Mr. Reyner de- 
sigus you a letter, for he sent to me for 
direction. Mr. Burroughs and Mr, Reed 
send their services, 

Thus | have wrote you a letter long 
enough Iam sure; if want of other good 
qualities make that a bad one, charitably 
believe the reason to be, that [I was re- 
solved to write by this post, and assure 
yourself that the ground of that resolu- 
tion was, that I am, 

Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
T. SECKER. 

My stay in the country will not be 
many days, 


no 


Questions proposed to Candidates for 
Holy Orders, in the Diocese of 
Peterborough, so arranged under 
Heads or Chapters, that they may 
exhibit a connected View of God's 
Dealings with Man under the New 
Covenant. 


[Taken from “ A Vindication of the 
Questions,” by the Rev. Wm, Jephson, 
A. M., an 8vo, pamphlet, 1621.) 


CHAP. I. 
Of Redemption by Jesus Christ. 


1. Did Christ die for a// men? or 
did he die only for a chosen few ? 

2. If Christ died for all men, and 
the free gift of God therefore came 
upou a// men to justification, may we 
thence conclude that all men will be 
actually saved ? 

3. Is not God himself willing that 
all men should be saved ? 

4. If then Christ died for all men, 
and God is willing that all men should 
be saved, must not they who fail of 
salvation fail through their own fault ? 

5. Does it not then behove us to 
inquire into the terms of our redem 
tion, that we may learn to do what is 
necessary on our parts towards the 
obtaining of everlasting salvation ? 

6. Is it not necessary, in order to 
acquire a knowledge of those terms, 
to examine, first, the state in which 
we were left by the Fall of Adam ; 
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and, secondly, our deliverance from 
that state, through the death of Christ? 
Consult Rom. villi. 32; 2 Cor. v. 
15; 1 Tim. ii. 6; James ii. 2. See 
also the consecration prayer in the 
Communion Service, and the Church 
Catechism, in answer to the question, 
** What dost thou chiefly learn in these 
Articles of thy belief?” 
Rom. v. 18; | Tim. ii. 4. 
CHAP. II, 
Of Original Sin. 


1. Did the Fall of Adam produce 
such an effect on his posterity, that 
mankind became thereby a mass of 
mere corruption, or of absolute and 
entire depravity? Or is the effect only 
such, that we are very fur gone from 
original righteousness, and of our own 
nature inclined to evil? 

2. Does the notion of man’s (otal 
corruption, or absolute depravity, pro- 
duce in general (what is considered its 
chief recommendation) a deep sense of 
humility ? 

3. Has not the frequent repetition 
of the doctrine, that we are not only 
far gone from righteousness, but are 
nothing better than a mass of mere 
corruption and depravity, a tendency 
to destroy all sense of virtue or moral 
goodness ? 

4. Is it possible, that a doctrine 
which tends to destroy all sense of 
virtue, or moral goodness, should be a 
doctrine that comes from God? 

5. Do we exalt the Creator by de- 
grading the errature ? 

6. What advantage, then, can we 
derive from a doctrine which converts 
mankind into a mass of absolute and 
entire depravity ?—See Art. 1X. 

CHAP, III. 
Of Free Will. 

1. Is it in the power of man, with- 
out the assistance of God, to do what 
is pleasing and acceptable to God ?-- 
Art. X. 

2. Is not divine assistance necessary 
even to obtain the ti/l to do so ?--- 
Art. X. 

3. But when we hare the will to do 
what is pleasing to God, is not the 
grace of God “ working with us,” and 
thus Aelping our infirmities ?~~Art. X 
Rom. vii. 26. 

4. Would it not be absurd to say, 
that the grace of God is work ing with 


us, “if we ourselves had no sharc in 
the work”? 


5. Is it not, then, contrary to our 
tenth Article, to declare, that man has 
no share in the work of his own sal. 
vation ? 

6. Though the power which we pos. 
sess is derived from God, yet when 
God has given us power, does it not 
rest with ourselves to evercise that 
power? 

7. Does not St. Paul declare, that 
where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty ?---2 Cor. iii, 17. 

8. Though it is God who enables us 
both to will and to do, are we not re- 
quired in Scripture to ever that ability, 
and to work out our salvation ?—-Philip. 
ii. 12, 

9. Is it not, then, contrary to say, 
that man has no share in the work of 
his salvation ? 

10, Are any advantages to be derived 
from the doctrine that Giod is the sole 
agent in the work of man’s salvation? 

1}. Is not the power of God equally 
manifested, whether he operates on 
man immediately, as in a mere passive 
object, or wheter he acts mediately 
through the agency of man himeelf, 
and by means which, as Creator of all 
things, he must have previously im- 
parted ? 

12. Is it necessary, then, to deny 
the agency of man, in order to promote 
the glory of God? 

13. Has not the doctrine, that man 
himself has no share in the work of 
his own salvation, a tendency to make 
him indifferent in regard to his moral 
conduct ? 

14. Can a doctrine, which renders 
men indifferent with respect to their 
moral conduct, be a doctrine that 
comes from God ? 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Justification. 


Sect. 1.—Of Justification in reference 
to everlasting Salvation. 


1. Does not the Chureh of England 
distinguish justification from everlast- 
ing salvation ? * 

2. Do not our Articles represent 


== 


* In the very first Homily, and in the 
very wording of that Homily, we find the 
expression, ‘‘ justification and everlasting 
salvation.” If the disjunctive particle had 
been employed, the terms might have 
been considered as of similar import. But 
in such a case it would be tautology 
employ the conjunctive particle. 












justification as preceding the perform- 
ance of all our good works ? * 

3. Does not, therefore, our justifi- 
cation (as the term is used in our 
Articles) take place in this present 
world ? + 

4. Is not everlasting salvation the 
same as everlasting life or happiness 
in the world to come ? 

5. Is not then our justification the 
mere commencement of that of which 
in the general scheme of redemption 
everlasting salvation is the end ? 

Sect. IL.---Of Justification in reference 
to its Cause. 


1. Does not the Eleventh Article de- 
clare, that we are ‘* justified by faith 
only’’? 

2. Does not the expression /aith 
only derive additional strength from 
the negative expression in the same 
Article, and not for our own works ? 

3. Does not, therefore, the Eleventh 
Article exclude good works from all 
share in the office of justification? Or, 
can we so construe the term faith, in 
that Article, as to make it inelude 
good works ? 

4. Do not the Twelfth and Thir- 
teenth Articles further exclude them ; 
the one, by asserting that good works 
follow after justification ; the other, 
by maintaining that they cannot pre- 
cede it ? 

5, Can that which precedes an effect 
be reckoned among the causes of that 
eflect ? 

6. Can we, then, consistently with 
our Articles, reckon the performance 
of good works among the causes of 
justification, whatever qualifying epi- 


thet be connected with the term cause ? 


Sect. IIL.---Of Justification in refer- 
ence to the Time when it takes 
place. 


1. When we are justified, are we 
not, in the words of the Eleventh Arti- 
cle, accounted righteous before God ? 

2. When we are accounted righteous 
before God, and so accounted for the 
menit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, are we not then admitted to 





— 


* According to Art. XII. good works 
follow after Justification; and according 
to Art. XII. we are even incapable ot 
doing good works before we are justified. 
_t It is used also in the same sense by 
St. Paul. 
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the benefit of the Christian covenant ? 
---Art. XI. 

3. Is not, therefore, our justification 
our admission to the Christian cove- 
nant? 

CHAP, V. 
Of Everlasting Salvation. 


1. Though we are justified or ad- 
mitted into covenant with God, through 
the merits of Christ, if we have but 
JSuith in these merits, and though we 
are thus admitted even defore our 
faith has produced good works, does 
not the performance of good works, 
when we are admitted into covenant, 
become thenceforth a downden duty ? 

”. Do all men, who have been ad- 
mitted into covenant with God, per- 

form that bounden duty? 

3. Does not, then, experience shew, 
that faith, which had been sufficient 
for our admission to the Christian co- 
venant, is not always productive of 
that fruit which is wanted in order to 
remain there ? 

4. Though the Twelfth Article de- 
clares, that good works spring out 
necessarily of a /ive/y faith, are they a 
necessary consequence of faith in ge- 
neral ? 

5. Is there not a dead faith as well 
as a lively faith? And does not St. 
James give the former appellation to 
the faith which remaineth unproductive 
of re works ? 

» Though good works, then, are 
the natural fruits of faith, are they the 
necessary fruits of faith, or fruits which 
follow of necessity ? 

7- If our faith should not be pro- 
ductive of good works, will our admis- 
sion to the Christian covenant ensure 
our arrival at the completion of it? 
In other words, will the justification 
which takes place in the present life 
ensure our everlasting salvation or 
happiness in the life to come ? 

8. Does not the Sixteenth Article 
declare that we may depart from grace 
and fall into sin? 

9. Does the same Article say more 
than that ‘‘ we may arise again and 
amend our lives’? And does it not 
thus imply that we may noé arise again 
and amend our lives ? 

10. Does it not then follow from 
the Sixteenth Article, that justification 
leads not of necessity to everlasting 
salvation ? 

11. Is not then the performance of 
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salvation though not of justification, 
viz. as the term justification is used in 
St. Paul’s Epistles and in our Articles? 
St. James takes it ina diferent sense ; 
and therefore docs not contradict St. 
Paul. 

12. Are conditions of salvation in- 
compatible with the doctrine, that sal- 
vation is the free gift of God?) Or 
inst we not rather concinde, from the 
very circumstance, that though, on 
the part of God, the gift is free, he 
may annex to the offer whatever con- 
ditions he may think proper to pre- 
cribe ?* 

13. Are not those conditions repeat- 
edly declared in Holy Seripture ? 

14. Has not Christ himself declared 
that we are to be rewarded every man 
according to his works, and that they 
only who have done geod shall come 
to the resurrection of life? t 

15. Has not St. Paul also declared 
that God will render to every man 
according to his deeds ?—Rom., ti. 6. 

l6. Does not St. James ask the 
question—Can faith save us? And 
does he not himself answer the ques- 
tion, by saving that “ faith, if it hath 
not works, is dead’? ?—James ii. 14, 
17. 

CHAP. VI. 
Of Predestination. 


1. Does not the Seventeenth Article 
enumerate various qualities as belong- 
ing to those persons who are predes- 
tined to everlasting life ? 

2. Is it not one of those qualities, 
that ** they walk religiously in good 
works” ? 

3. Is not, therefore, the walking 
religiously in good works, a criterion 
by which they who are predestined to 
eternal life may be distinguished from 
those who are not so predestined ? 

1, Does not our Saviour declare 
that we shall be known by our rrorks 
as a tree is known by its fruit 2— 
Matt. vii. 16-21 ; xii. 33-55; Luke 
vi. 43, 45, 

5b. Does not St. Peter declare that 
we are elect according to the foreknow- 


* The word used by St. Paul, clearly 
shews that it is the giver, not the re- 
eviver, who is tree trom obligation.—See 
Rom. v. 15, 16. a 

t Matt. xvi, 27. ¢ John vy. 29. 


good works a condition of everlasting ‘ledge of God, unto v/edicnce 2—1 Pet 


3 

6. Is it not, therefore, a contradic. 
tion, both to Seripture and to the 
Seventeenth Article, to assert that the 
decrees of God are absolute? Or that 
election on the part of God has no 
reference to foreseen good conduct on 
the part of man ? 

7. It we believe that, in respect to a 
future state, neither our oud conduct 
can excite any reasonable hope, nor 
our bad conduct any reasonable fear, 
is there any thing beyond the dread of 
le mpor r/ punishment to deter us from 
the commission of crimes ? 

8. Is not the law of God (whieh, 
when rightly understood, atfords us an 
additional sanction to the law of man) 
so perverted by such a belief, as to 
become the means of cvunteracting 
the law of man? 

9. Is not such a belief injurious also 
to the tndividua/, as well as to society, 
by exciting ungrounded hopes in the 
confident hypocrite, and driving mo- 
dest virtne to despair ? 

10. Though the Creator is not ae- 
countable to the creature, and his will 
alone determines s/o shall be elected 
to eternal life, is it credible that a 
Being of infinite wisdom, justice and 
goodness, should elect on any other, 
principles than such as are consistent 
with those attributes ? 

11. And does not absolute or indis- 
criminate election annul the distine- 
tions of good and evil, of virtue and 
viee ? 

12. Is, therefore, such election pos- 
sible on the part of a Being who is 
infinitely wise, just and good? 

CHAP. VII. 


Of Regeneration, ov the New Birth. 


1. Is not our new birth distinguished 
from our first, or natural birth, by 
being a sprrituad birth ? 

2. Are we not spiritually born 
when we enter into covenant with 
God ? 

3%. Do we not enter into covenant 
with God, through Christ, at our bap- 
tism ? 

4. When the outward sign 1s duly 
accompanied with the inward grace, 
are we not then born (in the words of 
our Saviour, John iii. 5) “‘ of water 
and the Spirit” ? oe 

5. Does not our baptismal service 











accordingly declare that we are rege- 
nerated at our baptism ? 

6. Does it Ae any exception or 
reservation on that head ? 

Is not our new or spiritual birth, 
as well as our first or natural birth, an 
event which happens only ence in our 
lives ? 

8. If, then, we believe in the doc- 
trine of our Chureh, that the new 
birth takes place at daptism, can we 
believe that they who have been bap- 
tized according to the rites of our 
Church will be regenerated at any 
other period ? 

CHAP. VIII. 


OF Renovation. 


Though at our baptism we be- 
come regenerate, and were made the 
children “ of God by adoption and 
grace,’ does not the infirmity of our 
nature still require that we should 
daily be renewred by the same Spirit? 
—See the Collect for Christinas Day. 

2. Does the assistance which we 
thus receive from the Holy Spirit dis- 
play itself by sensible impulses, or do 
we discover this assistance ony from 
the effects which it produces ? 

3. Does not St. Paul deseribe the 
fruits of the Holy Spirit?) And do not 
those fruits consist in goodness and 
righteousness and truth ?—Ephesians 
v. 

4. If we wish, then, to know whether 
we are assisted by the Holy Spirit, 
must we not examine whether we have 
attained to ) peetness and righteousness 
and truth ? 

5. And if we have not these fruits 
of the Spirit, is it not presumptuous 
to imagine that the Spirit dwelleth in 
per ? 

6. Do not even the dest of men 
requive, during the whole course of 
their lives, the aid of the Holy Spirit 
to secure them from the danger of 
sin ? 

7. Is it not, then, presumptuous to 
suppose that, at any period of our 
lives, we can have become cither so 
perfect or sO secure as to have no 
longer need of renovation ? 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the Holy Trinity. 
See the Articles L—V.; and the 
Church Catechism. 
1. Are not there Three Persons in 
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the Holy Trinity, equal in power, 
though different in office ? 
What is the office of God the 
Father ? 
%. What is the office of God the 
Son 4 
1. What is the office of God the 
Holy Ghost ? 
, — 
Tatroduction to the Study of the Old 
Testament, hy J. (; "Eic hhorn, 3 
vols. Svo. 
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pp. 74. 
Spee I. On Hebrew Literature 
renerally.—Mode of publishing, 
preserving and collecting the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Tcatament—their 
genuineness and canonical authority 
considered, § \—57, pp. 139. 
General observations on Tlebrew 
literature.—Importance of Hebrew lite- 
rature.—Usual mode of publishing new 
works or writings among the Hebrews. 
—Manner in which such Hebrew Serip- 
tures as are now extant were preserved. 
—Collection of the Hebrew Scriptures 
after the Babylonian exile.—Names of 
different collections.—Order of the 
Scriptures so collected.—M ode of divi- 
sion.—On the propriety of distinguish- 
ing the writers of the Old Testament by 
the appellation of prophets.—General 
remarks on the language in which the 
Old Testament is written. —Of the vari- 
ous dialects of the Hebrew language. 
—The genuineness of the Seriptures 
of the Old Testament considered, prov- 
ing that they are the productions nei- 
ther of a single impostor nor of several 
—criteria of their genuineness.—Of the 
canonical authority of the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament as divided inte 
canonical and apocryphal books. — 
Definition of the term xayvoy.—Expla- 
nation of the epithet apocryphal. — 
Reasons examined for dividing the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament into 
canonical and —— books. —Of 
the idea attached to the canon of the 
Old Testament throughout the present 
work.—Of the canonical Scriptures of 
the Jews in Egypt and Palestine. —The 
Egyptian and Palestine Jews possessed 
the same canonical Scriptures between 
them.—Reasons assigned for this asser- 
tion.—Of the canonical Scriptures of 
the Jews in Egypt—their sources to 
be traced in the Alexandrian Version 
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—and in Philo (flor. A.C. 41).—Of the 
canon of the Jews in Palestine.—Its 
sources to be found in the New Tes- 
tament—Josephus, (nat. A.C. 37,) 
Melito, (flor. See. ii.)—Ongen, (nat. 
A.C. 185, mort A. C. 253,\—Jerom 
(A.C, 422).—The Talmud (See. ii.— 
iv.).—The result of the whole being 
that, according to history, all the books 
of our present editions of the Hebrew 
Bible were considered canonical. 

Chap. H. Of the History of the 
Treat of the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, § 583—138, pp. 152. 

Original exterior of the writings of 
the Old Testament—how and when 
they were collected.—Of the materials 
originally used by the Hebrews for 
writing—in all probability like the Ro- 
mans they had their libros linteos.— 
Of the oldest alphabet in use among 
them.—Proofs from history, tradition 
and ancient coins, that the Hebrews 
originally made use of the Phonico- 
Egyptian alphabet in’ writing.—The 
square Chaldean consonants intro- 
duced after the Babylonian exile.—Of 
the vowel points—most probably only 
three were used by the writers of the 
Old ‘Testament—and even these only 
on particular occasions, and to pre- 
vent misconceptions. —Of accents—and 
other signs.—The Hebrews wrote all 
the words in a line connectedly, and 
without the smallest separation.—The 
final consonants regarded by some as 
divisions of the words.—Like the writ- 
ings of the Greek poets, the metrical 
Scriptures of the Old Testament also 
written continua serie.—At what period 
the continua scriptio may have been 
discontinued.—The division into verses, 
sections, chapters, and even books, of 
modern date. 

External form of the Hebrew auto- 
graphs—or original copies of the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament extant 
prior to the Babylonian exile.—Internal 
state of the autographs—exhibiting two 
distinct editions drawn up by the original 
authors—or a collection from different 
authors by more modern compilers.— 
These autographs, far from being free 
from error—owing to different causes, 
such as mistakes on the part of an 
amanuensis, or even of the author 
himself in pointing or spelling—or on 
the of such as took down portions 
of present Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, which bad till them been 


preserved by tradition only, (as may 
be instanced in many of the Proverbs 
and Psalms,)—or even on the part of 
the original writers, by occasion of 
their composing or abbreviating their 
own or the writings of other authors, 
—Of the destruction of the original 
autographs.—The new copy made sub- 
sequent to the Babylonian exile, depo. 
sited in the Temple.—External and 
internal character of this copy—not 
exempt from error—written with ab. 
breviations ; for instance, numeral let- 
ters used in it, instead of the numbers 
being written in words at length.— 
Destruction of the copy belonging to 
the Temple.—Increase of copies—giv- 
ing rise to numerous variations in the 
text which had their origin in repeti- 
tions of certain passages—in Scholia— 
in Medrashim, (allegorical interpreta- 
tions)—in alterations conformably to 
the Targumim, the Perushim, and 
the spirit of the Hebrew Grammar—in 
conjectures made ex ingenio—in inten- 
tional falsifications—in misplacing sin- 
gle words, and even whole paragraphs 
—in mistakes between consonants of 
a similar appearance and form, or of 
a similar sound—in a custom of read- 
ing differently from the actual contents 
of the text--in mistakes of memory— 
in an arbitrary use of the matres lee- 
tionis—in an intimacy with other ori- 
ental dialects—in an erroncous tter- 
pretation of abbreviations and division 
of words—in mistakes made with let- 
ters used to fill up empty spaces in the 
lines—in omissions of the same words 
when repeated or following together— 
in a predilection for elegantly written 
copies.—Of the Alexandrine Version. 
—Neglect of the original text.—The 
New Testament.—Philo and Josephus 
chiefly refer to the Version of the Sep- 
tuaginta.—Of the restoration of the 
tally of the original text.—The original 
text corrupted by the Jews.—Of copies 
of the Hebrew text in Greek letters.— 
Of the first Polyglott of Origen — 

the state of the Hebrew text between 
the third and the sixth century.—0 
the Talinud.—Critical revisions of the 
Old Testament undertaken by the 
Jews.—Origin of Chetib velo Keri and 
Keri velo Chetib—Of Jerom.—Cr- 
tical revision of the Hebrew Bible at 
Tiberias undertaken about the year 
400.—State of the verve at . 
period, with particular reference * 















that used by Jerom.—Of the Masora. 
_(ollection of the manuscripts of the 
Old Testament in Palestine and Baby- 
jon in the eighth century.—The pre- 
sent mode of pointing and accentuating 
introduced between the eighth and 
tenth century.—Destruction of the 
more ancient manuscripts.—Of the 
fate of the Hebrew text of the Old 
Testament prior to the discovery of 
printing. —Names of the most cele- 
brated Jewish critics in Europe.—Opi- 
nion of the present state of the Hebrew 
text.---List of the printed editions of 
the Old Testament in Hebrew.—Ge- 
neral result of the foregoing. 

Chap III. Of the Advantages to be 
obtained from various Quarters, in in- 
stituting a critical Inquiry into the 
Writings of the Old Testament. § 139 
—338, pp. 442. 

Great assistance to be gained from 
an examination of parallel passages— 
of the Samaritan Pentateach—ef the 
Masora—and of the different Greek 
and other Versions.—The latter com- 

rise two classes, viz. first, such trans- 
ations as were made immediately from 
the Hebrew ; as, 1. The Septuaginta ; 
2. Aquila; 3. Symmachus ; 4. Theo- 
dotion, in part; 5, 6, 7. The three 
anonymous Greeks; 8. The manu- 
seript preserved in the Library of St. 
Mark at Venice ; 9. To Sapapesrixoy ; 
10. The Samaritan Version of the Pen- 
tateuch ; 11. The different Chaldee 
Paraphrases ; 12. The Syriac Version of 
the Polyglotts ; 13. Sundry books of the 
Arabic translation in the Polyglotts ; 
14. The Arabic Version adhering to the 
Samaritan Pentateuch ; 15. Arabic Er- 
penii on the five books of Moses; 16. 
Arabic translations by Saadias Ben Levi 
Asnekoth ; 17. A Hebrew Version 
of the Chaldee passages contained in 
Daniel and Ezra; and lastly, 18. The 
Version of Jerom, from the original 
Hebrew.—And, secondly, such trans- 
lations as were made indirectly from 
the Hebrew, or, in other words, ground- 
ed on prior Versions from it ; such 
are, 
_@. Those adhering to the Septua- 
ginta; viz. 1, Theodotion, in part; 2. 
he Arabic translation of the Poly- 
glotts, for the greater part; 3. A ma- 
husenpt Pentateuch in the Medicean 
Library; 4. The ASthiopic; 5. The 
. "Puce; 6. The Armenian Version ; 
‘- Many Syriac Versions, (among 
Which are included, a. the Syriac Ver- 
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sion in the Hexapla—d. the Figurata— 
ce. perhaps also the Philoxenian—d. the 
translation of Mar Abba—e. of Jacob 
of Edessa—/- of Thomas of Heraclea— 
g. of the Greek, preserved by Ephraim 
Syrus—/. of Simeon, belonging to the 
Convent of St. Licinius—and, lastly, 7. 
the Versio Karkaphensis) ;—8. The 
Itala; 9. The Georgian; and 10. The 
Anglo-Saxon Version. 

6. Those following the Syriac Pe- 
shito; a3, a. the Arabic Version of the 
Psalms, printed in a Convent on Mount 
Lebanon in 1610—4. the Arabic trans- 
lation of Job and the Chronicles, 
— in the Polyglott—c. an Arabic 

*salter, contained in the British Mu- 
seum—d. a Pentateuch of Abulfaradsh 
Abdallah Ben Attajib—e. the Syriac 
Hexapla of Hareth Ben Senan—and, /. 
the Chaldee Version of the Proverbs 
of Solomon. 

End of Contents of Vol. I. 


(To be continued) 
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Sir, Torquay. 
A S the idea of a new Unitarian 
College seems to have engaged 
the attention of several of your readers, 
I take the liberty of sending you a few 
remarks on that subject. 

In the first place, it appears to me 
highly desirable that all the efforts of 
our body, in this way, should be con- 
centrated on one institution. I need 
hardly go into much argument in sup- 
port of this position, because it will be 
evident, to a very little reflection, that 
the advantages of a place of education 
depend most essentially on its affording 
the best instruction and liberal compe- 
tition. Now, though all our contri- 
butions should be devoted to one aca- 
demy, and all our students brought 
together there, it would still not be on 
so ample a seale but that it might, 
very advantageously, both with respect 
to tuition and competition, be much 
enlarged. How undesirable is it, then, 
that we should divide our efforts in 
attempting to support a plurality of 
these institutions! If we do this, we 
can assuredly never give to any one of 
them that respectability and perma- 
nence, and those superior alvantages, 
as a place of education, which we 
ought to aim at, and which we cer- 
tainly can attain if we unite all our 
exertions in the advancement of a 
single establishment. This, then, is 
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one point which L would recommend 
to the serious consideration of our 
friends ; and, besides the advantages of 
this plan above-mentioned, [I will add 
one more, namely, that it tends very 
powerfully to promote a general union 
of feeling among us, inasmuch as to 
have been educated together is a very 
strong and lasting bond of attachment 
among men. I think this must also, 
on the whole, be the most economical 
plan, because the same tutors wotld 
be able to instruct a greater number of 
pupils. 

If, then, this be decided, that we are 
to support one common ac ademy, the 
next question is, what and where that 
one shall be? 1 answer, that at pre- 
sent the College at York seems deei- 
dedly to claim this patronage : it is at 
present the only one among us, and it 
is a very excellent institution, liberally 
supported and ably supe srintended. 
And | must confess, that I think those 
will not act wise ly, though they will 
act with the best intentions, who en- 
courage the design of a new and dis- 
tinct academy. But while I am thus 
an advocate for bending our whole 
strength to supporting the Institution 
now at York, I must take the liberty 
of suggesting what I think would be 
a very important improvement with 
respect to that establishment. I[¢ is 
nothing less than that it should be 
removed into a more central and more 
favourable situation: that is, I mean 
to recommend such a step to the con- 
sideration of the Trustees. Onee al- 
ready it has been moved, namely, from 
Manchester to York, and I suppose 
there is no absolute impediment to a 
repetition of this measure. A most 
serious objection lies vainst York, 
from its being so very far to the north 
that it lies more in an extremity than 
in the middle of the country, More- 
over, those who know the situation 
will remember that it is very uninte- 
re sting in the midst of an immense 
plain, so that the slight risings around 
only jus st enable one to see the distant 
hills that bound it. Tt lies, too, quite 
exposed to the north-east wind, as it 
comes from the northern ocean, and 
of course the climate is not very genial, 
Contemplating the future progress of 
our body, I cannot but think that it 
would be a wise, though arduous, ste D, 
to remove this ‘already flourishing In- 

‘titution to a more central and favour- 
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able situation. The ground and build. 
ings connected with the present Aga. 

de mv at y ork, are not at all such as 
to make it an object tu retain them - 

and, I think, if the favourers of sue ha 

plan as I propose, would engage to 
provide ground and buildings on a 
handsome and worthy scale, such as 
should secure permanence and dignity, 
in a suitable situation, it might pro- 
bably seem good to the Trustees of the 
York College to promise, that on such 
reception being provided, they would 
transplant that Institution, and come 
and take possession of their new quar- 
ters. As to the situation which would 
be most desirable, [T would tirst say, 
that it cannot be Hackney, which is 
not only very far from central, but also 
involved in the overgrown and vicious 
metropolis. One of your correspon- 
dents [p. Ll] has named the neigh 
bourhood of Birmingham, and he 
rightly regards Warwicks hire as about 
the centre of the population of the 
country. But the immediate vicinity 
of Birmingham I deem objectionable, 
both because there is nothing superior 
in the aspect of the country, and on 
account of the various evils of so vast 
a manufacturing town, FT have been 
at most of the principal towns in that 
neighbourhood, and I think, very de- 

cide “dly, that there is none which com- 
bines so many advantages for our pur- 
pose as Worcester. ‘This city contailis 
about fourteen thousand peop ile ; it ts 
a place oft ve ry good socie ty, and al- 
lowed by most who have seen it to be 
one of the handsomest towns in En 

gland. ‘The situativn is not only plea- 
sant and healthful, but be vautiful and 
grand, Washed by the noble river 
Severn, it beholds rising, at about six 
iniles from it, the stately and dive rsified 
range of the Malvern hills, which swell 
at once to the height of fourteen hun 
dred feet. Its immediate environs lie 
in the beautiful and luxuriant vale of 
the Severn, while all around it, though 
not pressing upon it, are seen vi rious 
handsome and lofty ranges of hills. It 
lies from London 110 miles, from 
Bristol 60, from Manchester 97 5 and 
the more its advantages are conside red, 
the more clearly, | think, will it be 
verceived, that it is the best situation 


tor our purpose that could be chosen. 
EU EL? [S. 
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Clapton, 

SIR, September 3, Ik? 

TOUR readers, 1 am_ persuaded, 
\ have been generally gratified by 
the Review of the *f Indian Unitarian 
Controversy” (p. 477). I have now 
great pleasure in offering you the fol- 
lowing communication, which, you 
will perceive, 1s immediately connected 
with that highly interesting subject. 

A few days since I was introduced 
to the acquaintance of an officer of the 
British army in India, who bore a dis- 
tinguished part in the late Mahratta 
war, of which he has since become the 
very able historian. In conversation 
with this gentleman, who, on the close 
of that war, resided at Madras, and 
has very lately returned to England, 
| sought to gratify my curiosity re- 
specting Rammohun Roy, whom 1 
soon found to be his friend and cor- 
respondent. My new acquaintance 
very obligingly offered me the two 
pamphlets which you have reviewed, 
and a letter from Rammohun, which 
had accompanied them. 

This letter is dated Calcutta, Sept. 
5, 1820. After expressing ‘* grateful 
acknowledgments” of his correspon- 
dent Colonel B r’s “* frequent re- 
membrance,” Rammohun thus pro- 
ceeds : 





“As to the opinion intimated by Sir 
Samuel 'T: r, respecting the medium 
course in Christian dogmas, I never have 
attempted to oppose it. I regret only 
that the followers of Jesus, in general, 
should have paid much greater attention 
to inquiries after his nature than to the 
observance of his commandments, when 
we are well aware that no human ac- 
quirements can ever discover the nature 
even of the most common and _ visible 
things, and, moreover, that such inquiries 
are not enjoined by the divine revelation. 
“On this consideration | have com- 
piled severa! nassages of the New ‘Testa- 
ment which | thought essential to Chris- 
lianity, and published them under the 
designation ot Precepts of Jesus, at which 
the Missionaries at Shrainampoor have 
expressed great displeasure, and called 
ie, in their review of the tract, an injurer 
ot the cause of truth. 1 was, therefore, 
tmder the necessity of defending myself 
" an Appeal to the Christian Public, a 
lew copies of which tracts | have the 
pleasure to send you, under the care of 
Captain —, and intreat your accept- 
tice of them, 

_“ Treturn, with my sincere acknow- 
‘edements, the work which Sir S. T. was 
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so kind as to lend nie. May I request 
the favour of you to forward it to Sir S, 
‘T., as well as a copy of each of the pam. 
phiets, with my best compliments, and to 
favour me with your and Sir 8, ‘T.’s 
opinion respecting my idea of Christianity, 
as expressed in those tracts, when an 
Opportunity may occur; as Tam always 
open to conviction and correction 2” 


Rammohun then expresses his de- 
termination ** to leave India” for Eu- 
rope as soon as he can arrange his 
affairs, and his desire, which, however, 
he did not accomplish, ** of going in 
the same ship” with his correspondent. 
Yet Colonel B. has no doubt of Ram- 
mohun’s continued determination to 
visit England. 

From the first paragraph, extracted 
from the Bramin’s letter, it may, 1 
think, be conjectured, that he attri- 
butes to our Saviour a svperhuman, 
though by no means a divine nature. 
This, after all that has been advanced 
to the contrary, I must consider as 
leaving Rammohun in possession of 
us strong a claim to the title of a 
Christian Unitarian, as if he thought 
of ‘* the man Christ Jesus,” in the 
manner which appears to my appre- 
hension more scriptural, ‘“ The hu- 
manity of Christ,” as my friend Mr. 
Pox has well remarked in his Lectures, 
(I819,) ** is not essential to Unita- 
rianism ;—such limitation is incon- 
sistent with the etymology and mean- 
ing of the term, and its historical use, 
Dr. Price was an Unitarian as well as 
Dr. Priestley, and so is every wor- 
shiper of the Father only, wheter he 
believe that Christ was created before 
all worlds, or first existed when born 
of Mary.” 

There is another subject connected 
with India, not yet mentioned in your 
work, as I recollect, in which Unita- 
rians may be expected, in no long 
time, to take a lively interest. I refer 
to the efforts of some liberal-minded 
Europeans at Madras to avail them- 
selves of the enlightened views enter- 
tained by the Marquis of Hastings 
respecting the liberty of the press, 
Since the publie discussion of that 
subject, at the India House in July 
last, I have no seruple to name ano- 
ther friend of Rammohun, the Ho- 
nourable Colonel Stanhope, who re- 
sided at Madras, on the conclusion of 
the Mehratta war, in which he bore a 
command, as one of the chief pro- 
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moters of the free and manly declara- 
tions addressed, by a large number of 
the principal inhabitants of that city, 
to the government of Calcutta. There 
they were received in the manner which 
such sentiments deserved ; though not 
exactly in the manner desired by the 
government of Madras. 

Colonel Stanhope was so obliging 
as to shew me, several months ago, 
some interesting papers on this sub- 
ject. Of his speech at the India House, 
which I had the pleasure of hearing, 
and in which he appeared a zealous 
and well-informed disciple of Milton’s 
Areopagitica, the fullest and most cor- 
rect report is in the Morning Chronicle 
of July 5th. 

While we may thus congratulate 
ourselves On promising appearances in 
far-distant lands, I am sorry to observe 
any thing which, however designed, 
appears too well calculated to para- 
lyze our efforts.at home. Such I ean- 
not help considering the ‘‘ Remon- 
strance against Lay-Preaching” (p. 
447). ‘The present is surely the time, 
if there ever was a time, when Unita- 
rian Christians should encourage one 
another, if they have any thing to sa 
to the people, to say on. Yet at te 
a time M.S. advances into your arena, 
where he had scarcely a right of ad- 
mission without either giving the au- 
thority of his name, or at least namin 
the ** one or two chapels,” in which 
he complains that “ the vulgar and 
illiterate” have been allowed to per- 
form ‘* the sacred offices of religion,” 

Admitted, however, by your cour- 
tesy, and secure, as one of Homer’s 
half-divine heroes, in the mysterious 
panoply of an anonymous signature, 
this champion of “ priests,” of “ su- 
perior education,” and ‘ of somewhat 
superior rank,”’ proceeds to cast about 
his arrows, even bitter wards, “ against 
lay-preaching ;” the only preaching, 
after all, by which we may expect 
that Christian Unitarianism will ever 
reach the people. This, I apprehend, 
many ** an enlightened and respecta- 
ble minister” will admit, and readily 
acknowledge that the ability, at once 
**to suit the sons of Wapping and 
Whitehall,” is as rare as it is invalu- 
able, Nor will such a minister lose 
any of his respectability, however such 
as M. S. may complain, when he 
“* sanctions the performance of the 
religious duties in a man whose situa. 
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tion in life is little better than a com. 
mon servant,”’ 

But I admire how your correspon. 
dent can have contemplated the most 
solemn and awfully-levelling subjects, 
or where he has sojourned, if he 
cannot suppose that a man of such a 
** situation in life,” according to his 
Christian nomenclature, ‘* the clumsy 
candidate for holy orders,” may do 
something ; or if he knows not that 
such men have done much “ to coim- 
fort the sick, to administer hope and 
consolation to the dying, to animate 
the penitent, and to reprove the guil- 
ty.” The annals of human misery in 
our jails and poor-houses, and in the 
mud-walled cottage, which the luxu- 
rious palace yet leaves to toilworn 
penury, would, I believe, justify the 
claim of such men to a large share of 
these meritorious exertions, very pro- 
perly comprehended by M. 8. in * the 
active duty of the Christian minister ;” 
while, with illustrious exceptions, too 
many “ priests of superior learning,” 
and *‘ of somewhat superior rank,” 
would, on no uncandid estimate, be 
found wanting. Yet such appear 
to be your correspondent’s only au- 
thorized ministers, those “ proper 
supplies,” who can alone preserve 
“the extempore prayer” free from 
** canting nonsense” and “ imaginary 
ornament,” and in whose absence “* the 
place” of Christian assembly “ had 
far better be closed.” 

But it is time to recollect the hazard- 
ous adventure in which I am engaging. 
This anonymous impugner of the laity 
may be some great clerk, His talents, 
as virtually described by himself, are, 
indeed, of the highest order. He is 
“ fully aware that there are few whose 
opinions—would not be perused with 
greater interest and more solid con- 
viction.” Thus having substantiated 
his claim to the amiable grace of hu- 
mility, we know where to look for 
M. S. when he presently delivers 
as an axiom, “ that humility 1s found 
only in those whose attainments are 
far above mediocrity.” 

Under these circumstances I cannot 
act more discreetly than by now adopt- 
ing the style of conciliation, and pre 
ceeding to thank your anti-laical cor- 
respondent for the rare information 
he has been pleased to communicate. 
Whatever doubts your readers my 
have adiitted on those subjects, they 





















Mr. Cuppe quoted by 


will not scruple, heneeforth, boldly 
to assert, on such unquestionable au- 
thority, that ‘* there are distinctions 
and gradations of rank,” and that *‘ we 
know the influence which they carry 
even in the common concerns of life ;”’ 
that “ the learning of the scholar and 
the theologian has thrown a light upon 
many passages, from which much 
knowledge and improvement have been 
derived ; that the wild enthusiast and. 
bold declaimer are generally ignorant,” 
or, at least, deficient in judgment to 
direct the application of their know- 
ledge; that no one “* can hope for 
improvement from the silly rhapsodies 
of a self-created minister,” or from any 
other retailer of ‘* silly rhapsodies ;” 
and that ‘* it is infinitely better in the 
Ln a of important truth, to ap- 


peal rather to the reason than the 
passions.” J, T. RUTT. 


P.S. When I observed the Corre- 
spondence on the cover of your Nun- 
ber for July last, I expected that my 
friend Mr. B. Flower was about to 
avail himself of your established im- 
partiality, to complain of an impeach- 
ment of his veracity, such as I little 
expected from your learned corre- 
spondent, especially while consulting 
‘the interests of truth and the credit 
of the Monthly Repository.” ‘The 
calumny which that P. S. (279) too 
clearly appears to contain, and which 
could only by accident have found a 
place among your pages, is, in my 
judgment, and, I trust, in that of most 
of your readers, poorly compensated 
by any display of learned research, or 
superiority in argument. It can, how- 
ever, mislead only those who are 
strangers to the life and character of 
the gentleman who is the subject of 
it. 

I was glad to observe (p. 415) the 
notice of a republication of Wake- 
field’s ** Directions for Students in 
Theology,” which I have long desired 
to reprint. That “‘ little tract’? was 
not * inserted in the Appendix to his 
Memoirs.” 

P. 456, Note. If Aretius, who, in 
(554, deserved the praise of Castalio 
for having ‘ embraced liberal opi- 
nions,” should be found to be Bene- 
dictus Aretius, a divine of Bern, who, 
im 1567, dedicated to the magistrates 
of that city, his book entitled Gentilis 
Valentini Historia, containing insults 
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on the memory of Gentilis, and an 
unqualified approbation of his cruel 
punishment, from which history Bayle 
took his article Gentilis, such a cir- 
cumstance would afford a striking in- 
stance of lamentable degeneracy. 

Castalio, as mentioned in one of your 
early volumes, appeared to great ad- 
vantage in L551, when dedicating his 
Biblia Sacra to Edward VI. Calvin, 
already possessed by the spirit which 
too soon projected the murder of 
Servetus, ** barbarous Calvin,’ as 
Robert Robinson styled the Geneva 
Reformer, while himself a Calvinist, 
had, in 1548, recommended persecution 
in a letter to the Protector. I cannot 
recollect his words, but he intreats 
Somerset to cut off heretics by the 
sword entrusted to him. Castalro, on 
the contrary, thus counsels the prince, 
** Obediamus justo judici, et zizania 
atque ad messem sinamus ;” happily 
adding, **‘ Neque enim adhue ultimus 
mundi finis est: neque nos angeli 
suinus, quibus hie sit mandata pro- 
vincia.”’ 

I wish ‘* The Nonconformist” may 
prevail upon his learned associate to 
give us *‘ a complete history of Reli- 
gious Liberty,” as I see, with great sa- 
tisfaction, that such a history would 
comprehend the liberty, as it respects 
civil controul, of being irreligious ; a 
liberty essential to Christianity as an 
unimposing system, but which the 
professed followers of Jesus are still 
grossly violating ; spoiling unbelievers 
of their property, and thrusting them 
into prisons, there to learn how Chris- 
tians love their enemies. 

Page 495, col. 2. The late justly 
lamented and revered biographer of 
Mr. Cappe, who so well sustained 
the honour of his name, mentions, 
in her Memoirs, (1802, xxxv.,) that 
‘a passage from one of his fast ser- 
mons was quoted by Mr. Erskine on 
the famous trial of Paine.” It was 
introduced by the learned advocate, 
who afterwards named Mr. Cappe, as 
I well remember to have boned le the 
crowded court assembled on that oc- 
casion, as “‘ part of a sermon written by 
a person of great ae pogo and piety,” 
who ‘ looks forward to an exemption 
from the intolerable grievances of our 
old legal system in the infant esta- 
blishment of the new world.” As the 
circumstance of this quotation does 
not appear to be mentioned in the 
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Memoirs, \820; Paine’s Trial, 
nearly thirty years old, has now given 
place to the learned labours of later 
Attorneys-General ; and especially as 
the passage, so creditable to the dis- 
cernment and independent spirit of the 
author, when compared with the com- 
mon stuff uttered on the rrisdom of 
our ancestors, will be read with an 
interest increasing with every year’s 
growth of * the infant establishment,” 
there copy it verbatim trom Gurney’s 
edition of the Trial (1793, 176): 

** ft may be in the purposes of Pro- 
vidence, on yon western shores, to 
raise the buiwark of a purer refor- 
mation than ever Britain patronized ; 
to found a less burthensome, more 
auspicious, stable and incorruptible 
eovernment than ever Britain has en- 
joyed ; and to establish there a system 
of law more just and simple in its 


as 


dilatory in its proceedings, more mild 
and equitable in its sanctions, more 
easy and more certain in its execu- 
tion; wherein no man can err through 
ignorance of what concerns him, or 
want justice through poverty or weak- 
ness, or escape it by legal artifice, or 
civil privileges, Or lnterposing power ; 
wherein the rule of condnet shall not 
be hidden or disguised in the language 
of principles and customs that died 
with the barbarism which gave them 
birth; wherein hasty formulas shall 
not dissipate the reverence that is due 
io the tribunals and transactions of 
justice ; wherein obsolete prescripts 
shall not pervert, nor entangle, nor 
impede the administration of it, nor 
in any instance expose it to derision 
or to disregard ; wherein misrepresen- 
tation shall have no share in deciding 
upon rigkt and truth; and under which 
no man shall grow great by the wages 
ot chicanery, or thrive by the quarrels 
thut are ruinous to his employers.” 
—— : 

Sir, Clifton, Angust 9, 182). 

A LTHOUGH IT doubt not the cha- 
l racter of the late Mrs. Cappe, of 
York, will be delineated in your pages 
by a far abler hand than mine, | can- 
not refrain from expressing my vene- 
ration for her memory, and my sorrow 
at being deprived of the high privilege 
of her acquaintance and friendship. 

Her end, no doubt, was blessed. In 
the midst of years and honours and 
prolonged usetulness, o cupied to the 








the late Mrs. Cuppe. 


very last with unabated enjoyment, and 
scarcely abated activity, in employ. 
ments which afforded her supreme de- 
light,—she may seem almost to have 
been translated rather than to have 


died. Yet when I consider how much 
good she might have effected even 


during the very few years that could 
have remained to her, that her charac. 
ter seemed to be ascending to nobler 
degrees of disinterestedness and pious 
zeal, and that the extent of her eXpe- 
rience, the weight of her counsels, the 
love and respect of her acquaintance, 
and the lustre she reflected on our 
cause, were NCPEUSIRE with evern ad- 
vancing year, | cannot help fecling 
and deploring the loss we have sus- 
tained. 

Hlowever, those who have known 
her may now console themselves with 
retracing the many good qualities by 
Which she was distinguished. 

Of her devotion it may scarcely be- 
come us to speak. (But who can doubt 
the unsullied nature of the spring 
whose waters were so pure and re- 
freshing ?) I speak of her as she deve- 
loped her own character, with all the 
simplicity of truth, in her conversation 
and her letters and in her deeds, which 
speak for themselves. Few persons 
at her advanced age felt so wuirersal a 
concern for the welfare of the human 
race. Earnestly as she was devoted 
to the particular objects which she had 
successively in view, within the ‘mme- 
diate sphere of her exertions, she ap- 
peared to feel an almost equal interest 
in every method by which the progress 
of knowledge, liberty and virtue, were 
advanced in every part of the globe. 
Her heart embraced the whole habi- 
table world; and did we know more 
of the dwellers in distant spheres, 
was wide enough to embrace them 
with all their interests also. 

The divinity students at the college 
have particular reason to remember 
the delight and improvement with 
Which they listened to her conversation, 
and the “unbounded generosity and 
kindness with which she followed them 
to the field of their several labours in 
after life. .It was highly gratifying, 
too, to observe that those to whom 
she extended so large a portion of her 
intimacy and kindness, were bot a 
only persons who formed an equaly 
high estimate of her moral qualities 


Religious Bigotry seemed to be be- 
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guiled of her unfriendliness, and to lay 
aside her anathemas ; though she often 
breathed a prayer for the conversion 
of one whose final security rested on 
no better foundation than a long life 
of obedience to the commands of her 
heavenly Father! ‘* Oh, Madam, if 
you were not a Unitarian!” patheti- 
cally exclaimed a benevolent clergy- 
man, after conversing with her long 
and with deep interest on subjects of 
common interest. Mistaken man, 
though amiable in his errors! I trust 
that he will hereafter be convinced that 
the “ pure in heart,’? whatever be their 
religious persuasion, ‘“* SHALL sce 
God ;” that the mansions of his hea- 
venly Pather’s house are of far wider di- 
mensions than he had laid them down ; 
that the impassable gulph separates 
not the believers from the unbelievers 
in the Creed of St. Athanasius : and 
how will he start back with surprise 
Gf aught of prejudice and infirmity 
remain) at discovering in the foremost 
rank of the countless multitude, clad 
in robes of white, and bearing palm 
branches in their hands, ove who he 
had, perhaps, once trembled to think 
must be banished for her opinions to 
the regions of outer darkness and un- 
ceasing woe; at beholding the Son of 
Man himself conversing with “ publi- 
cans and sinners’’! . 

But ** you Unitarians live well,” 
said a zealous Methodist to a friend, 
whose error he lamented, ‘* but you 
do not die well.’ Look at Dr Priest- 
ley employing the last glimmering light 
of the lamp of life in defending the 
truth of the Christian revelation. Look 
at Mr. Lindsey, steadying the trembling 
hand of 82, to prove by his writings 
“that all is of God and for good to 
all.” Look at Dr. Cogan calmly con- 
versing at his brother’s fire-side, a few 
(days before his expected decease, on 
the advantages of death under the sys- 
lem of Divine Providence. Look at 
Mrs. Cappe, who, to the last throb of 
life, continually arished the happiness 
of the whole family of man, redoubling 
her diligence with the lengthening 
shadows of her setting sun, foregoing 
the rest which is the appropriate en- 
Joyment of age, and overtaken at last 
in the very midst of the protracted 
labours of the pen and tongue, to pro- 
note the highest interests of her fel- 
low-beings ! | 

But I forbear, Sir; a lengthened 


Pray - o lv 


panegyric would be an offence against 
the gentle spirit of its subject. Long, 
long will those who enjoyed the bene- 
fit of her society, remember that be- 
nevolence which was spread over her 
whole social intercourse, and wrought 
into the lines of her countenance. 

May her intelligent female acquain- 
tance in particular, be stimulated to 
supply the vacant place in the pages 
of your valuable work, and in the cir- 
cle in which she moved! 


GEORGE KENRICK. 


—_—_a 
SIR, August 12, 1821. 


LATELY met with a tract entitled, 

“The Scripture Account of Prayer, 
in an Address to the Dissenters of Lan- 
cashire,” by the learned and pious Dr. 
John Taylor, which has tended, in no 
small degree, to confirm me in my 
opinions as to the impropriety of 
cramping the spirit of piety, by sub- 
jecting it to the controul of a previously 
composed form of words in public 
prayer. In the hope that a little more 
attention may be drawn to this impor- 
tant subject, I will proceed to quote 
some passages from the learned au- 
thor, Whose observations may not be 
less worthy of the serious considera- 
tion of our young ministers in parti- 
cular, from their having been the last 
production of his pen. 

“*Prayer doth not properly consist 
in language, how curious and elegant 
svever, but in the real sense, and sin- 
cere desires of the mind. It is the 
heart, not the tongue, that prays. It 
is the true and sincere devotion of the 
heart only, that can make our prayers 
acceptable to God. Those expressions, 
therefore, are the most proper in 
prayer, not that are adorned and po- 
lished by the rules of human eloquence, 
but that are adapted to convey the 
sense and affections of pious, praying 
souls; and every wise man will prefer 
that language, how plain and simple 
soever, Which penetrates and excites 
his heart, before all the elegance of 
smooth, flowing 2nd harmonious pe- 
riods, which please the false taste of 
curious, delicate ears, and are apt to 
lead the thoughts to attend more to 
the diction than to the duty, to the 
words than to the sense. For which 
reason, the language and style of 
prayer is the more improper, the more 
it appears to have been laboured. Some 
in St. Augustin’s days ridiculed the 
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coarse and uncouth language which 
some of the bishops and ministers then 
used in prayer. ‘ But,’ saith he, ‘ let 
them know there is no voice besides 
the affection of the soul that reaches 
the ear of God; and they will not jeer, 
if perchance they observe that some of 
the bishops and iministers of the church 
do eall upon God with barbarisms.’ 
* And,’ according to Chrysostom, 
‘God seeketh not the eloquence of the 
tongue, nor the elegant composition of 
words, but the flower and vigour of 
the soul.” He that only reads his 
prayers, may never be able to do any 
thing more than read ; may never be 
able to use his own thoughts in con- 
ceiving a regular address to God, his 
maker, father and ruler. In the use 
of free prayer, the careful performer 
can take in and expatiate upon what- 
ever relates to particular cases and 
occurrences, sO as to engage, affect 
and piously dispose the minds of those 
that join with him. On these accounts, 
I reckon that the spirit and gift of 
prayer are infinitely preferable to the 
finest compositions in the world ; and 
surely every one must be convinced in 
his conscience, that they are a most 
excellent qualification in a minister of 
the gospel. Happy, beyond expres- 
sion, is the man who is thus qualified 
for communion with God. He wor- 
ships him in spirit and in truth, in the 
pure, spiritual, lively devotion of the 
soul, and stands in no need of other 
assistance. His heart is his Prayer- 
book, vastly preferable to the most 
curious compositions. Reading of 
prayers cannot give a minister any 
character of esteem in a Dissenting 
congregation, where it is considered as 
a very low manner of performing this 
office. If a minister prays by heart or 
memory, Which is the least that is 
done among Dissenters, he must, at 
the same time, shew some previous 
care and application to qualify himself 
for the duty, and some present thought 
and attention in the discharge of it, 
und so may appear to be deserving of 
some respect; which must arise to a 
high degree of esteem when the pro- 
priety of expression and sentiment, 
together with the life and fervour of 
utterance, plainly indicate that the ad- 
dress proceeds from the immediate 
conceptions and sense of a  well-pre- 


sen and truly pious and devout 
mind.” 


From the foregoing extracts from 
this excellent little tract, it would ap- 
pear, that the learned author had 
decided objection, not only toa Liturgy, 
but also to precomposed prayer, in 
any way. The only instances when he 
would allow a minister to use his own 
precomposed prayer, are ‘ on some 
extraordinary occasions, or under a 
disconcerted state of mind. On these 
occasions,” he adds, ‘I think they 
may be allowed to read such written 
precomposed prayer.’ The growing 
custom, among our Unitarian minis- 
ters, sanctioned and encouraged as it 
is at our colleges, of reading their 
prayers, is certainly matter for deep 
consideration. I own I am not without 
my fears, that it is not only injurious 
to the interests of piety, but to those 
of Dissent. Lam at least confident in 
the assertion, that it is by no means 
approved by the great majority of our 
congregations, and this alone ought to 
make us hesitate at introducing gene- 
rally a custom, which was certainly 
regarded by our ancestors as an un- 
scriptural innovation. 

A DISSENTER. 
— 
Lewes, 

Sir, June 21, 1821. 
NOW resume my pen, to lay be- 
fore your readers (according to an 

intimation given in a former letter, pp 
402---407,) some queries which have 
arisen in my mind concerning Dr. 
Priestley’s attempt to prove that the 
Gentile Christians were originally sim- 
ple Unitarians. I feel extremely 
doubtful whether his attempt has per- 
fectly succeeded. 

He appears to me only to have 
proved, that very early there existed 
among the Gentile Christians ¢0o pri- 
cipal opinions respecting the divinity 
of Christ ; some believing that the 
Divine Logos, (or Word,) which con- 
stituted his divinity, was @ person @s- 
tinct from God the Futher; others, 
that it was an extension from the Fa 
ther of his divinity, by which he him- 
self was incarnate, in the man Jesus: 
both parties thus agreeing, that the 
Messiah was God and man in one per 
son, by “ all the fulness of the God- 
head bodily dwelling” literally in the 
man. a i 
I cannot perceive that Dr. P., om 
quoting ancient writers, has been ¢ . 
to produce any one expression oF 1 








mation of s*mple Unitarianism among 
the Gentile Christians for the two first 
centuries: on the contrary, in referring 
to those writers, to prove that Unita- 
rians were not accounted heretics in 
these early times, he has also proved 
by the same authority, that they were 
in fact Sahellians.* For instance, in 
the History of Early Opinions, (I. 
992,) he says of Origen, “ In one 
place he evidently considers the here- 
ties and Unitarians separately, &c. ; 
but supposes the Unitarians con- 
founded the person of the Father and 
Son.” IT. 107, referring to some- 
thing said by Tertullian, he says, “ This 
respected the Sahellians, who laid 
great stress on Christ saying, ‘ I and 
my Father are one.’ These were the 
philosophical Unitarians.” TIT. 348, 
he speaks of Cyril of Jerusalem, as 
saying, “* There is an apostacy; for 
men have departed from the right 
faith ; some confounding the Son with 
the Father: meaning,” says the Doc- 
tor, “ the Unitarians”’ P. 293, he 
says, “ Eusebius, in his controversy 
with Marcellus, says, Some, for fear 
of introducing a second God, make 
the Father and Son the same ; Mar- 
cellus, for fear of saying there are two 
Gods, denies the Son to be a separate 
person.” P. 346, speaking of Austin, 
he says, “It is also the Unitarians 
that he refers to in the followjng pas- 
sage: Let us not hear them who say, 
Xe., that the Father himself is some- 
times called the Son, and sometimes 
the Spirit.” 

It even appears that some, if not all 
of these, whom the Doctor calls Uni- 
tartans, so nearly approximated to the 
opinions of the orthodox, as to allow 
the Logos a distinct personality, only 
differing from Trinitarians in not al- 
lowing the personality to be perma- 
nent, independent, and a mode of 
existence proper to the divine Logos ; 
but continuing only during its prola- 
tion or extension from the Father. 
This will be better understood by a 
reference to the Doctor’s own words. 
lI. 45, speaking of the principles of 
Philo, he represents them as follows : 
‘That the divine Logos could assume 
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axe apply the name to persons who 
lived before Sabellius, because it has since 
his time been generally used to distin- 
suish their doctrine. 

VOL. XVI. Sy 
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occasional personality to answer par- 
ticular purposes ; and then be resorbed 
into the Divine Being again.” Pp. 
46, 47, he further says, “‘ The doc- 
trine of the occasional emission of this 
divine principle, preceded that of the 
permanent personality.” He then 
adds, concerning the oecasional emis- 
sion, “The opinion, &c., was the same 
that was held by Marcellus of Ancyra, 
and other learned Christians, ranked 
among Unitarians.” He further says, 
“On this scheme it might have been 
said the divine Logos would have been 
a person at the creation of the world ; 
and again, when it was employed in 
the divine intercourse with the patri- 
archs ; in the interval of which it was 
deprived of its personality, and re- 
covered it again at the baptism of 
Christ, &c. This, therefore,” (adds 
the Doctor,) ‘* may be called philoso- 
phical Unitarianism.” In his seeond 
volume, p. 275, he says, ** Athena- 
goras considered the Holy Spirit as an 
efflux from the Deity, flowing out, and 
drawn into him again at pleasure, &c. 
This was that kind of existence which 
some persons ascribed to the Son, 
and which constituted what may be 
called the philosophical Unitarianism 
of that age.” In Vol. IIL. p. 386, he 
quotes Epiphanius, as saying, ‘* The 
Sabellians say that the Son was sent 
from the Father, as a beam of light 
from the sun, to administer every 
thing relating to the gospel dispensa- 
tion, and then drawn up into heaven 
as a beam of light which returns to its 
source.” Page 388, the Doctor says, 
** Marcellus is generally described as 
being what I call a philosophical Uni- 
tarian; but he is not said to be a 

atripassian. According to Theodoret, 
ie held that Christ came us an exten- 
sion of the Father’s divinity: this he 
called God the Logos ; but after all 
the @conomy (that is, the gospel dis- 
pensation) shall be accomplished, it 
will again be drawn into him and cen- 
tred in God, from whom it had been 
extended.” 

Such, according to the Doctor's 
own representation, were the opinions 
of the dearned part of those whom he 
considered as the early Unitarian 
Christians. The passages he has 
quoted, to prove they were not here- 
tics, are so interwoven with proofs of 
their Sabellian notions, that he could 
not have concealed it had he been dis- 
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posed to do so; he endeavours, how- 
ever, to soften this fact in favour of 
his main argument, by calling these 
persons philosophical Unitarians ; and 
often intimates, that the common peo- 
le, who were the majority of be- 
oon were simple Unitarians, holding 
the pure truth, undisguised by the 
prevailing philosophy of the age. I 
would just remark here, that the wri- 
ters he has quoted make no such dis- 
tinction: they do not inform us that 
the unlearned Unitarians differed in 
doctrinal notions from their learned 
leaders. The Doctor’s distinction I 
conskler as mere hypothesis, unsup- 
ported by facts, and indeed opposed by 
them. Some persons may, perhaps, 
be surprised that I should venture to 
make such a declaration; they may 
be ready to ask, ‘* Has he not adduced 
plain proof, in two or three quotations 
ut least, that the common people, or 
majority of believers, in the times re- 
ferred to, were really simple Unita- 
rians?” I answer, No; those authors 
are of too late a date for the purpose. 
I know of only three to whom he ap- 
reals for direct proof, and two of them, 
if not all, (besides being too late,) 
although they do speak of the common 
people, yet say not a word which im- 
plies simple Unitarianism. I will give 
their words as quoted in the History 
of Early Opinions. In Vol. HL p. 
265, is the following passage from 
Tertullian: ‘The simple, the ignorant 
wad the unlearned, who are always the 
greater part of the body of Christians, 
since the rule of faith transfers the wor- 
ship of many gods to the true God, not 
understanding that the unity of God is 
not to be maintained except with the 
wconomy, dread this @conomy, ima- 
gining that this number and disposition 
of a ‘Trinity, is a division of the Unity. 
They, therefore, will have that we are 
worshipers of two and even three Gods ; 
but that they are the worshipers of one 
Giod only. We say they hold the 
monarchy. Lven the Latins have 
learned to bawl out for the monarchy ; 
amd the Greeks themselves will not 
understand the @couomy.’” P. 268, 
Athanasius is quoted as saying, “ It 
urieves those who stand up tor the 
holy faith, that the multitude, and 
especially persons of low understand- 
ing, should be infected with those 
blasphemies. Things that are sublime 
and difficult are not to be apprehended 
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except by faith, and ignorant people 
must fall if they cannot be persuaded 
to rest in faith and avoid curious ques- 
tions.” In these quotations 1 cannot 
see any thing but what may be as pro- 
per'y referred to Sabellians as to sumple 
Jnitarians. That the ‘ multitude,” 
called by Athanasius, “ persons of 
low understanding,” and by Tertullian, 
“simple, ignorant and unlearned,” 
must, because thus named, be simple 
Unitarians, is mere gratuitous inter- 
ence, and nothing like a fact expressed 
by those authors. Sadellians might 
with propriety distinguish themselves 
from Trinitarians, as “ worshipers of 
one God only,” and ‘ bawl out” (as 
Tertullian says) ‘ for the monarchy.” 
And also the common people might 
prefer Sabellianism, as more easily 
understood and less liable to objec- 
tions than the Trinitarian doctrine. 

In pages 263 and 264, are the fol- 
lowing passages from Origen: ‘ Some 
are adorned with the Logos itself, 
others with a Logos which is akin to 
it, seeming to them to be the true 
Logos, who know nothing but Jesus 
Christ and him erucified, who look 
only at the word made flesh.” “ There 
are who partake of Logos which was 
from the beginning, which was with 
God, and which was God, &c., that 
speak of him as the Logos of God, 
and the Logos that was ecith him; but 
there are athers who know nothing 
but Jesus Christ and him crucified, the 
Logos that was made flesh; such 1s 
the multitude of those who are called 
Christians.” To “ know nothing but 
Jesus Christ and him crucified, the 
Logos that was made flesh ;” and to 
“ acknowledge Christ” only “ accord- 
ing to the flesh,” may be thought to 
imply a denial of his divinity, and a 
belief, that in his person he was no 
more than man; but it is not evident 
to me, that Origen meant more than 
that the people he mentions knew 
nothing of the Logos as distinet from 
the Father, except in its humble state 
of incarnation, or of prolation from 
the Father, they being ignorant of its 
personal pre-existence with the Father 
before the world was. It is remark- 
able that Origen says, ‘‘ Some are 
adorned with the Logos itself, others 
with a Logos that is ain to It; hs 
the Logos of the Sabellians might 
truly be considered as akin to that ° 
the orthodox, both believing the Logos 











to be that of the Father, by which he 
made the worlds, conversed with the 
patriarchs, and at length ** united God 
to man” in the person of Jesus Christ, 
only differing on the question of its 
distinct and permanent personality. 
it is further remarkable that Origen 
speaks ia a peculiar manner of “ the 
Logos of God, and who was with 
him,” and was ‘‘ from the deginning.” 
Many persons, (1 imagine,) upon recol- 
lecting the sense in which Origen and 
similar writers used such language, 
will be inclined to believe he meant 
that the Logos was from the beginning 
a person existing with the Father, as 
one person with another, and was not 
before his incarnation the Logos of the 
Father as an attrisute ; hence, by what 
he says after, of knowing the Logos 
only according to the flesh, as con- 
trasted with the above, he meant to 
condemn the Sabellian doctrine, which 
denied the proper and permanent per- 
sonality; and that, therefore, he had 
no thought ef simple Unitarians. 

If any think the above arguments 
invalid, I shall only remind them, at 
present, that I have said of Origen and 
the other two authors before noticed, 
they lived at too late a period to an- 
swer Dr, P.’s purpose in quoting them, 
as Lintend to say more on this circum- 
stance at the close ef my letter. In 
the mean time, I shall bring forward 
what I think to be positive evidence, 
that the common people were no more 
simple Unitarians than were those 
learned persons whom Dr. P. acknow- 
ledges held Sabellian tenets, and dis- 
aoe as philosophical Unitarians. 

‘irst. It appears that simple Uni- 
tarianism was broached, about the close 
of the second or beginning of the third 
century, by Theodotus, who was there- 
upon immediately excommunicated as 
an heretic; so that, contrary to the 
Doctor’s opinion, simple Unitarians 
Were deemed heretics, and ¢reated as 
such, from their very origin, although 
Sabellianism had been long tolerated. 
That Theodotus was excommunicated, 
Dr. P. himself informs his readers 
(IIT. 237): ** We find,” says he, “ that 
all the Unitarians continued in com- 
munion with the Catholic Church till 
the time of Theodotus, about the year 
“00, when it is possible that upon his 
excommunication some of his most 
zealous followers might form them- 
selves into separate societies.” The 
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Doctor, indeed, denies that Theodotus 
was excommunicated for Unitarian- 
isin, and says it must have been for 
something else : what that something 
else was, however, he could not tell us, 
bat only that he was excommunicated 
by Vietor, who was himself an Unita- 
rian, or at least favoured Unitarians, 
To this I anawer, the passage he refers 
to proves that Victor, or, as he is 
sometimes called, Victorinus, favoured 
Sabellians. See Vol. I. p. 304, where 
it is said, ‘* Praxeas introduced his 
heresy into Rome, which Victorinus 
endeavoured to strengthen. He said 
that Jesus Christ was God the Father, 
omnipotent,” &e. Now, that this Vie- 
tor should excommunicate a man whe 
taught that Jesus Christ was not God 
at all, is no wonder; and, that it was 
on this very ground Eusebius expressly 
declares, as quoted in the above page. 
He says, ‘* Victor excommunicated 
Theodotus, the leader and father of 
that God-denying heresy, who firsé said 
that Christ was a mere man.” The 
distinction which I make between Sa- 
bellians and simple Unitarians, and 
which the Doctor did not make, I think 
appears by the above to be of some 
importance : I will add, it seems to me 
to be a just distinction, and one which 
materially affects many of his argu- 
ments, as founded on his historical 
axioms. 

Secondly. I think the common peo- 
ple of the two first centuries, and later, 
were not simple Unitarians, but of the 
same opinions as the learned, they 
being the leaders and teachers of the 
inultitude, who were their disciples and 
followers. The Doctor himself saya, 
(II. 48,) ‘* Marcellus was supeiie 
among the lower people:” and, Vol. 
III. p. 350, he says, ** His” (Basil’s) 
** strongest bert NP were from 
the Unitarians, the disciples of Sadel- 
lius, Marcellus and Paulus Samosa- 
tensis.” P. 329, he also says, “ In 
a treatise ascribed to Athanasius, the 
more simple are represented as easily 
taken with the assertion, that God the 
Logos suffered in the flesh.” Here 
the common people are described as 
admirers and disciples of Sabellian 
teachers, and as easily taken with Sa- 
bellian doctrine; surely, then, it can- 
not be reasonably thought they were 
simple Unitarians. 

Thirdly. The creed, so early as the 
time of Irenaeus, (A. D. 150,) and as 
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given by him, was so framed as to 
exclude simple Unitarians from the 
church ; yet we do not find the multitude 
of believers was excluded, therefore 
they could not be simple Unitarians. 
This creed is given as follows (J. 308): 
** He” (Irenzeus) * represents all Chris- 
tians as believing in one God, the 
maker of heaven and earth, and all 
things that are therein, by Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, who, from his great 
love to his creatures, submitted to be 
born of a virgin, and by himself uni- 
ted God to man,” &e. P. 3il, the 
Doctor insinuates that this could not 
be the proper creed, to which all 
Christians in the Catholic Church sub- 
scribed, because it would not suit Uni- 
tarians, of whom he says it is univer- 
sally acknowledged there were many 
in the church. Here again appears his 
error in confounding Sadellians with 
simple Unitarians. The creed might 
and did suit Sabel/ian Unitarians, and 
of these it was acknowledged there 
were many in the church, but not of 
simple Unitarians. Thus his ment 
against the creed appears to be founded 
on an error; and this creed, as given 
by Irenzeus, remains a legitimate his- 
torical proof, that no simple Unitarians 
could, in his day, be in the chureh. 

Fourthly. With respect to the pas- 
sages before noticed, which the Doctor 
quoted as direct proof of the simple 
(nitarianism of the common people, 
I have now to remark, that the authors 
themselves of those passages actually 
spake of the simple, the ignorant and 
unlearned, whom they mention as 
hokling Sadellian doctrine. Tertul- 
lian, as referred to, History of Early 
Opinions, Il], 268, says concerning 
him, “ The tares of Praxeas grew up, 
while many slept in the simplicity of 
doctrine.” We have already seen the 
doctrine of Praxeas was, that “ Jesus 
Christ was God the Father, omnipo- 
tent.” Athanasius, we have also seen, 
considered the common people as easily 
taken with the assertion, that ‘‘ God 
-he Logos suffered in the flesh,” and 
that Origen considered them as be- 
lieving in “‘a Logos akin” to that of 
the orthodox. I am, therefore, at a 
loss to understand with what propriety 
these writers can be considered as ever 
speaking of the common people as 
imple Unitarians. 

Pifthly. What I have hinted re. 
pecting the dates of the above authors, 
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would be a serious objection against 
their testimony of the simple Unitari. 
anism of the primitive Christians, even 
if they had asserted it in the passages 
which have been considered (which, 
however, I believe they have not), 
Tertullian, the earliest of them, died 
twenty years after Theodotus is said 
to have “* first’? advanced the doctrine 
** that Christ was a mere man ;” Ori. 
gen, 54 ope after, or later ; and Atha- 
nasius, 171 years. Now allowing, for 
the sake of argument, that these wri- 
ters really did complain of the common 
people of their time being simple Uni- 
tariana, yet we need not admit, as the 
Doctor requires, that a// the common 
veople throughout the Christian world 
iad always been such: it is not a ne- 
cessary consequence, For if simple 
Unitarian doctrine prevailed conside- 
rably in the neighbourhood of the above 
writers, it would be natural for them 
to complain of its generally affecting 
the people, and to ascribe its preva- 
lence to their simplicity and ignorance ; 
and it might even, as a new doctrine, 
thus considerably prevail in the course 
of twenty, fifteen, or even ten years, 
that is, in the time of Tertullian, after 
the excommunication of Theodotus ; 
much more in the later times of Origen 
and Athanasius, especially after Sabel- 
lianism (which appears to me to have 
led to its being advanced by Theo- 
dotus). Zealous teachers, under cir- 
cumstances by no means miraculous, 
though favourable, have been known 
to make a very general impression 
upon the mind of the multitude in the 
course of but a few years. I have 
noticed that Theodotus himself had 
been a Sabellian, and that, forty or fifty 
years after his expulsion, Sabellians 
themselves, who had taken an active 
part in that deed, began also to be 
generally expelled from the church, 
which is a presumptive argument, at 
least, that Sabellianism, which hail 
long been tolerated, began to be viewed 
as dangerous, in that it had led to the 
entire denial of the divinity of Christ. 
Not presuming to determine whe- 
ther these objections against Dr. P.’s 
History, which seem weighty to me, 
may appear so to others, I comm 
what I have written to the impartial 


judgment of your readers ; not anxious 


° . . . ly 
for the fate of my arguments, but on) 
for truth Rk. MARTIN 
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Sir, Bristol, Sept. 1, 1821. 
HAVE read with great pleasure 
Mr. Wilson’s entertaining work, 

entitled, ** The History and Antiyui- 
ties of the Dissenting Churches in 
London,” and I am sorry that he has 
not had suflicient encouragement to 
enable him to give the Dissenting pub- 
lic another volume or two, containing 
the History of the Religious Societies 
in the neighbourhood of the Metro- 
polis. J feel a — interest in all such 
accounts, as recording the eflorts made, 
from time to time, by the friends of 
religious liberty, in support of the great 
Protestant principle of the right of 
private judgment in religious matters, 
and of what I conceive to be the duty 
of every serious inquirer into the true 
meaning of the Scriptures, to lay his 
convictions and discoveries, whatever 
they may be, with charity and good 
temper before the public. What Mr. 
Wilson has done for the London 
churches, I wish some other friend to 
the noble cause of conscientious Non- 
conformity, would do for the kingdom 
at large, at least for England and 
Wales; and in order to furnish mate- 
rials for such a work, I propose, what 
might be very easily accomplished, that 
every Dissenting Minister should draw 
up, and send to the Repository, a con- 
cise account of the church of which he 
is minister, ascertaining, where it can 
he done, the earliest date to which the 
existence of his society can be traced, 
the names they have borne at different 
periods, where any change has taken 
place, a list of their ministers, how 
long they occupied their respective 
places, where they removed to, if they 
did not continue their services in any 
one congregation for the residue of 
their lives—with an account of the 
literary productions of such of them 
as appeared before the public as au- 
thors, and any well-authenticated and 
unportant particulars concerning them 
or the churches to which they belonged. 
Thus, Sir, I think a valuable addition 
might be made to our stock of religious 
information, and the names and la- 
bours of many excellent and worthy 
individuals, both in and out of the 
ministry, be preserved from total obli- 
vion. Lam, Sir, with best wishes for 
the increasing circulation of your truly 
liberal and useful work, 
E. BUTCHER. 
+ ie 


History of Dissenting Churches. 
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ATT, x. 28: “ Fear not them 

which kill the body, but are not 

able to hill the soul: but rather fear 

Him which is able to destroy both soul 
and body in hell.” 

There are two subjects so fruitful of 
controversy, that the dome of St. 
Paul's Cathedral might not, perhaps, 
be found adequate to contain the vo- 
lumes which have been written and 
published upon them; but which, in 
my humble estimation, have about the 
same degree of intrinsic importance as 
the publications on the sublime science 
of astrology. 

The first I allude to is the question 
of infant or adult baptism ; the other 
is the ever-confounding question, whe- 
ther the soul be a substance distinct 
from the body, or the result of its con- 
fluent particles. 

If the free expression of my senti- 
ments should pass unnoticed, well! 


Otherwise, I may provoke a nest of 


hornets, whose buzzing, however, will 
not intimidate or disturb a mind, cased 
as mine is in the armour of indiffer- 
ence, 

With the first question I meddle not, 
nor make, conceiving it to be of no 
imaginable consequence, whether the 
offspring of Christian parentage be 
baptized in infuncy, in mature age, or 
at all. The practice, at whatever - 
riod, is decorous and unexceptionable ; 
but the Judge of all snaliied will con- 
sider only whether professing Chris- 
tians have lived upon Christian prin- 
ciples ; and I may safely pronounce, 
that He will not condescend to ascertain 
what rites and ceremonies they have 
either been submitted or spontaneously 
conformed to. 

Upon the second question, however, 
if the subject be not too beaten, | 
would indulge in a few very brief re- 
marks. Uninteresting as it may be to 
me, it is not so to others; and as | 
cannot well be refused the credit of 
writing dispassionately, the little I have 
to say may have the better chance of 
an unprejudiced reception. 

Perhaps there is nothing that coun- 
teracts the notion of the separate 
existences of soul and body more than 
this consideration, that the structure 
of the mind is progressive, together 
with that of the body. Its deterivrae 
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tion is not less evident when the hu- 
man frame is much relaxed and dis 
ordered. Upon the hypothesis of the 
mere junction of a reasonable soul 
with perishable matter, and its sur. 
viving the dissolution of it, how are we 
to account for the gradual expansion 
and maturity of intellect? If one be 
essentially independent of the other, 
hy what process are they mutually af- 
fected? Metaphysicians may busy 
themselves in this inquiry, and produce 
hypotheses as various as the moulds in 
which the human mind is cast; but 
all must end in conjecture, however 
profound their disquisitions. Whereas, 
on the principles of materialisin, the 
subject is simply and satisfactorily 
wound up, and without, in the slight- 
est degree, touching our belief of a 
future existence. What is there in the 
popular doctrine of the separate ex- 
istence and survivorship of the soul 
more credible, more comprehensible, 
or more consoling, than m the rival 
doctrine, namely, that although the 
soul, the mind, the perceptive or con- 
scious faculty, (no matter what terms 
philosophers apply to it,) be the result 
of a subtle organization of the human 
frame, and must expire with it; yet 
that God’s assurance of our revivifica- 
tion is as safe a rock of dependence, 
as any assurance would be that the 
souls which animate our bodies are 
distinct and imperishable? How are 
we, to any serious purpose, concerned 
in the question that has been so vehe- 
mently agitated ; with the mode in 
which God has decreed to prolong or 
renew our existence; or, indeed, with 
any thing but the evidence of his pro- 
mise of a resurrection to a future life ? 
If, as we are told, it be impossible 
for mind to be a result of any organi- 
zation of matter, (which is a pretty 
bold assertion, considering who is the 
architect of our frames, and the che- 
mist who amalgamates their materials !) 
how come brutes bv the sentient prin- 
ciple, and in degrees almost as various 
as men possess it? Have they souls, 
in the popular acceptation of the term? 
Are their spirits too imperishable ? 
The text prefixed to this paper may 
seem in its terms to indicate the broad 
distinction contended for; but their 
meaning should be sought in their 
connexion. It asserts nothing, it im- 
plies nothing, concerning the source, 
spiritual or material, whence what is 
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called the soul is derived. Jesus. we 
know, was in the habitual use of lay 
guage accommodated to the notions 
prevalent among his countrymen—as 
in the instance of demoniaes. It was 
an opinion of the Pharisees, the pre- 
dominant sect, that the soul was dis. 
tinct and immortal, and to be dealt 
with, after his demise, according to 
the tenour of a man’s life; and the 
words used on the present occasion 
appear to fall in, though partially, with 
their conception of the subject. The 
great article of the Christian revelation 
18 a resurrection from the state of 
death to a renewed existence. The 
current hypothesis made the soul, 
though in union with the body, inde- 
structible. But, in adverting to the 
power which human governments as- 
sume of inflicting the penalty of death, 
Jesus would have his disciples regard 
that power with comparative indifler- 
ence, and be apprehensive of nothing 
but the displeasure of his Father, who 
could withhold the gift of eternal life, 
and suffer them to perish without re- 
suscitation ; for destruction in hell 
(Giehenna, the place where carcases 
were consumed by fire) can only be 
figurative, 1 apprehend, of total ex- 
tinction. ‘Taking the words in this 
sense, I understand the power of de- 
stroying the soul to signify that of 
extinguishing every posthumous hope; 
and, so understood, the text may be 
thus paraphrased :—‘* Fear not them 
which kill the body, but are not able 
to affect the future life, which it is the 
purpose of imy mission to announce, 
and which the Father only can deprive 
those of, who shall be found unworthy 
of it.’ I would, however, propose 
this with diffidence; for in the whole 
circle of theology there is not perlaps 
any one subject from which the spirit 
of dogmatizing ought more carefully 
to be excluded. ? 
There is another passage in which 
our Saviour uses the word soul, cer- 
tainly not in the distinctive and exclu- 
sive sense. He makes the prospering 
man soothe himself thus, Luke xii. 19: 
“] will say to my soul, Soul, thou 
hast much goods laid up for many 
years : take thine ease, eat, drink and 
be merry.” Saying this to his seu 
was but soliloquising to himself. Phe 
soul, if incorporeal, could neither eat 
nor drink, however merry it might he; 
and this application of the term sulle 








ciently shews that the man’s entire 
self was predicated by it. 

It appears to me an important illus- 
tration of the Materialist’s persuasion, 
that, when Jesus had risen, his body 
was missing from the sepulchre ; which 
certainly affords no countenance to 
the doctrine of the separate existence 
and survivorship of the soul; and I 
presume that no person will be found 
to contend that the resurrection of 
Jesus, as it was the pledge, was not 
also in its mode and completion the 
pattern, of our own. BREVIS. 

ee 
To Mr. John Ashworth, on the pro- 
posed Unitarian Chapel at Padiham. 

Sir, 

FEMIOUGH a stranger to your per- 

son, [ admire your zeal, and hope 
a generous publie will aid your endea- 
vours to hie the ignorant and to 
encourage the inquirer after truth. 
Anxious to see your benevolent appeal 
to Christians (pp. 425, 426,) speedily 
complied with, I take the liberty of 
suggesting a few hints, that, if carried 
into effect, would soon enable the 
people of Padiham to have a place for 
the education of their children, and for 
the worship of the one living and 
true God. I have no doubt that the 
Statement you have given will excite 
the immediate attention of Fellowship 
Funds; and the exuuple furnished by 
Bristol will be followed in every place 
where means are possessed for assist- 


ing their brethren in need. But if the . 


plan of Bible Associations were applied 
by Unitarians, who are desirous to 
unite in Christian fellowship, zeal 
would be increased, a bond of union 
secured, and a spirit of independence 
excited, which are essential for the 
prosperity of societies in which the 
wealthy x not join. Let the weekly 
subscription, or monthly, be ever so 
small, if many contribute, its effect 
will be powerful. The habit begun, 
will extend, and a willingness be mani- 
fested to pay something towards the 
education of their children. This is a 
circumstance of no small importance. 
Allow me to add the scheme of a 
friend to the cause, and whose ardour 
to advanee every plan for promoting 
the best interest of man is constant. 
It is this: Let a few friends in each 
Unitarian congregation agree that each 
should take a list of five persons, to 
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whom they are willing to apply for 
5s. The amount of the sum so col- 
lected to be paid to the treasurer of 
their Fellowship Fund, or if no Fellow- 
ship Fund exist, to be transmitted to 
some other society, or, by some friend 
in London, paid to your order. By 
this means the difficulties under which 
our brethren at Padiham labour would 
soon be removed, an encouragement 
given to other places to imitate their 
example, and those who have the 
opportunity of doing good may expe- 
rience the blessings attached to the 
liberal giver, whilst the less wealthy 
will be enabled to cast in their mite to 
the treasury of benevolence. That 
Divine merey may crown your work 
and Jabour of love with abundant suc- 
cess, is the sincere desire of 
L. E. PF. 
— 
Evesham, 
Sir, September 10, 1821. 
FAME Diary and other Manuscripts 
of the late Rev. Paul Cardale, of 
Evesham, having lately fallen into my 
hands, but written in a short-hand 
which I do not understand, I should 
be glad to know if any of your corre- 
spondents are acquainted with the 
short-hand written generally by Dr. 
Latham’s students, and whether there 
is a Grammar of it now to be found ; 
and what short-hands were known and 
used among the Dissenters in Cardale’s 
time ? T. D. 
P.S. I have in my possession a 
copy of Cardale’s ‘* True Doctrine 
of the New ‘Testament,” with some 
notes and additions in his own hand- 
writing, which he considered as ‘* im- 
provements which might be made” in 
a third edition. 


1 EL 
London, 
Sir, September 17, 1821. 


‘ie attention of your readers has 
of late been often directed to the 
extraordinary Indian scholar and phi- 
losopher, Rammohun Roy. The Re- 
view, especially in your last Number, 
[477—485,] of the controversy which 
ie has so ably maintained with the 
English Calvinistic Baptist Missiona- 
ries, one of the most singular contro- 
versies Which the world has ever wit- 
nessed, has exhibited this extraordinary 
man in so interesting a light as to 
render, I doubt not, any additional 
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information respecting him, very ac- 
ceptable to your readers. A friend of 
imine, who is a merchant in Calcutta, 
an intelligent young man, who has 
received a most liberal and pious edu- 
cation, and whose opinions, disposi- 
tions and conduct are worthy of it, has 
formed some acquaintance with him. 
‘The letter, from which ft am about to 
give you an extract, was written with- 
out the least conception that the name 
of Rammohun Roy was known in En- 
gland, and the book referred to was 
written by an Unitarian. It is de- 
lightful to have received, through so 
unexpected a channel, so satisfactory 
a confirmation of the attainments and 
excellencies of a man who seems ca- 
pable of doing incalculable good in 
fndia, and whose qualifications to dif- 
fuse amongst his countrymen purer 
and nobler conceptions of the Supreme 
Being, one cannot think have been 
bestowed on him in vain. 


SOUTHWOOD SMITH. 


Extract of a Letter from R— G—, Esq. 


** Calcutta, Nov. 27, 1820. 

** You recollect a little book of our 
friend —— ——, sent me by my brother. 
1 have shewn it to three of my most 
rigid acquaintance, who have been so 
satisfied with the justness of his rea- 
soning, that they are now converted to 
OW Opinions, 

“* We have in Calcutta a very learned 
native, a Hindoo of very large fortune, 
and a Brahmin, who has changed his 
opinions, and is now what we should 
call a Free-thinker. I know not exactly 
what his religious opinions are, but the 
good people of Calcutta call him a Deist.* 

** He is one of the first scholars in 
India, Europeans not excepted, quite a 
critic in the dead European languages, 
aud is altogether one of the first men of 
the age. ‘This man is now avoided by 
all his family and friends, not one of 
them can eat with him without becoming 
an outcast from his friends, and this, in 
their opinion, likewise in a future state. 
Still he is firm in his opinions, and has 
written various excellent works for the 
instruction of the native youth, in which 
he is succeeding to his wish. This Brah- 





* According to this writer’s explicit 
acknowledement he is not accurately ac- 
quainted with Rammohun Roy’s religious 
opinions. That he is a Unitarian we 
now kuow: whether he be a Unitarian 
Christian still remains a matter of doubt. 
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min’s name is Rammohun Roy, and | 
have the satisfaction to inform you, that 
he is quite delighted with our friend's 
book ; says it is one of the most con- 
vincing books he ever read, aud his opi- 
nions incontrovertible. 

** IT expect he will call on me, and 
when I am sufficiently acquainted with 
him, I will endeavour to get a few of his 
books to send you.” 

—— 
Account of the Establishment of Pres. 
byterianism in Manchester. From 
the Original Document. 


No. I. 


Manchester, 
Sir, September 15, 1821. 
CCORDING to my promise ! 
now send you an account of an 
ordination, from the Register of thi 
first Classis, described in my last (p. 
387). 

© ORDINATION by the Presbytery of 
the first Classis, in the county Palatin 
of Lancaster, of seven Expectants, viz. 
Mr. Tho. Clayton, Mr. Tho, Holland, 
Mr. Nehemiah Pott, Mr. Hen. Vauhan, 
Mr. Ju°. Malden, Mr. Jn°. Worthington, 
Mr. Jn°. Bridges. 

“* Preparation thereunto (according te 
ordinance of Parliament) begunne March 
4to, 1646. 

“ Mr. Tho. Clayton, aged about 24 
yeares, Mr. of Arts of St. Johns, brought 
a certificate of his good conversation 
from Blackburne, where he was borne, 
took the nationall covenant before the 
Classis, desired and freely elected by th 
people of Didsbury in this county of Lan- 
caster, was examined according to the 
ordinance. Au Instrument aflixed on the 
church door of the said Congregation, 
Answerred without exception. His ques- 
tion in Divinity, An gratia Dei sit 
irresistibilis ? His deff. aflirm. [defensio 
atlirmativa] approv’d. And the 15th of 
April, 1646, ordayn’d. See the file.’ 


The other six Eapectants are ei- 
tered in the Register in a similar man- 
ner, mutatis mutandis; and as what 
relates to them personally cannot he 
interesting, I think it unnecessary here 
to transcribe it. 

“Upon the 15th day of April, 1647, 
being appointed a fast for this preseat 
businesse, Mr. Walker preacht. rhe 
afuresaid Expectants, having made pub- 
lique confession of their faith in the Con- 
gregation at Manchester, according to 
the ordinance, with earnest prayer, they 
were very solemnly sett apart for . 
work of the Ministry by imposition © 














hands; and afterwards had such Instru- 
ments of Testimonialls as theese delivered 
to each of them; thus signed, 

« Apud Manchester, 

in Com. Lance. 

“ Whereas Mr. ‘Thomas Clayton, Mr. 
of Artes, aged about 26 yeares, hath 
addressed himself unto us, authorized by 
erdinance of both Houses of Parliament 
of the 26° August, 1646, for the ordina- 
tion of Ministers, desiring to be ordayned 
a Presbyter, for that hee is chosen and 
appointed for the work of the Ministry 
in the Church c* Didsbury, in the county 
of Lancaster, as by a certificate now re- 
maining with us, touching that his elec- 
tion and appointment appeareth ; and he 
having likewise [taken ?] the nationall co- 
venant before us, and exhibited a sufficient 
Testimoniall of his diligence and profici- 
ency in his studyes and unblameablenesse 
of life and conversation, He hath beene 
examined according to the rules for exa- 
mination in the said ordinance expressed, 
and thereupon approved ; and there hav- 
ing beene noe just exception made 
against his ordination and admission ; 
theese may certify to all whom it may 
concerne, that upon the fifteenth day of 
this month of April, wee have proceeded 
solemnly to sett him apart to the office 
of Presbyter, and worke of the ministry 
of the gospel, by the laying on of our 
hands, by ffasting and prayer, by virtue 
whereof wee doe declare him to be a 
lawfull and sufficiently authorized Minis- 
ter of Jesus Christ; and having good 
evidence of his lawfull and fayre calling 
not only to the worke of the ministry, 
but to the exercise thereof in the Church 
of Didsbury, in the county aforesaid, 
wee doe hereby send him thither, and 
actually admit him to the said charge to 
perform all the offices and dutyes of a 
faithfull Pastor there: exhorting the peo- 
ple, in the name of Jesus Christ, willingly 
to receive and acknowledge him as the 
Minister of Christ ; and to maintaine and 
encourage him in the execution of his 
ollice: that he may be able to give up 
‘uch an account to Christ of their obedi- 
ence to his ministry, as may be to his 
joy, and their everlasting comfort. In 
Wwitnesse whereof wee, the Presbyters of 
the first Classis in the county of Lancas- 
ter, have hereto sett our hands, this fif- 
teenth day of April, anno Dni. 1647. 

** RICH. HEYRICKE, 
EDWARD WOOLMER, 
JOHN HARISON, 
WILL. WALKER, 
TOBIE FURNES. 

“ The other six had the like lustru- 
“eute (and so subscrib’d) verbatim, ex- 
Vou. XVI, 32 
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cept only such difference as hereafter 
followeth.” 


The “difference as hereafter fol- 
loweth’”’ consists only in names and 
localities, and it can be of no use to 
transcribe it. Your readers, however, 
will forgive me for transeribing two or 
three lines from the beginning of Mr. 
John Malden’s certificate : 


“ Mr. John Malden, aged about 21 
years, was four years at the University ot 
Oxford, took not his degree on account 
of the King’s coming thither, Brought 
an approbation from the Committee of 
Salop for his place; and a certificate 
from the Minister at Salop,” &c, 


Without offering upon these curious 
documents any observations, I shall 
proceed to make such extracts from 
the accounts of the succeeding meet- 
ings, as may appear to me most curious 
and interesting. 


** The 4th Meeting at Manchester, May 
12, 1647. 

“© 4, Question being debated in the 
Classis, whether the 4th branch of the 
ordinance of the 14th of March, 1645, 
limiting scandall to that which hath been 
given within twelve months before, doe 
take away the liberty of examining (whe- 
ther the Elders be men of good under- 
standing in matters of religion, sound in 
the faith, prudent, discreete, grave and 
of unblameable conversation, and willing 
to undergoe the said office, as by the 
directions of both Houses, die Martis 
19°, 1645,) beyond the time or noe. Con- 
sidering the 5th branch of the said Ordi- 
nance of 14th of March, 1645, viz. that 
the Triers shall have power to examine, 
whether the Elders that are to be chosen 
be so qualifyed as is expressed in the 
ordinance of Directions which hath passed 
both Houses.—Resolved negatively. 

“© 6. Question upon the proceedings of 
such part of the severall charges against 
James Parkinson as is made already. 
Whether the said James Parkinson is to 
be judged fit in point of qualification 
(according to the ordinance) to be a 
Ruling Elder at Chorlton.—Resolved in 
the negative. 

“ 9, Upon the warrant sent out to the 
Expectants, Mr. Hall and Mr. Briggs 
appeared: Mr. Angier, Mr. Harrison, 
Cape. Wm, Booth and Robert Leech or- 
dered to deale with Mr. Wigan privately, 
to labour to satisfy his doubts of coming 
to the Classis, before the next Meeting of 
the Classis. 

The 5th Meeting at Manchester, June 
9th, 1647, 
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“1. Mr. Heyricke, Warden, Moderator, 
hegunne with prayer.” 

The old parish church in this town 
is a collegiate church, the incumbents, 
(if the term be appropriate to them,) 
consisting of a Warden and four Fel- 
lows. In what sense the term Harden 
is here used, or with what propriety 
the terin, in the present use of it, 
could be retained, under the Presbyte- 
rian system of church discipline, I 
pretend not to know. 


“© 4, The Members of the last Classis 
appointed to deale with Mr. Wigan re- 
turn’d answer, That the said Mr. Wigan 
not desireing to meete them as members 
of a Classis, but as fellow-brethren, pro- 
mised to returne his scruples to them in 
writing.—Not yet done, 

*°5. Upon complaint of clandestine 
mariage by Mr. Jones. It is ordered, 
that the Elders of that congregation now 
at this Classis, doe seriously admonish 
Mr. Jones that there bee noe more such 
miscariage by him. 

** 6. Debate about the removeing the 
Font at Flixton: the churchwardens of 
the said parish are desired to doe ii. 
Request sent to them by the Classis. 

** 4. A man that is guilty of notorious 
sinne publiquely knowne, when the Elders 
have dealt with him, and found some 
willingnesse in him to give satisfaction ; 
they are to publish this his willingnesse, 
and to desire the congregation to pray 
for him, and to observe the proceeding 
of the work of God in him, preparing 
him for publique satisfaction. 

** The 6th Meeting at Manchester, 
July 60, 1647. 

“3. The Elders of Eccles (depnted) 
have spoken to Mr. Jones, and he has 
promised to forbear clandestine mar- 
jiages. 

*“* 4. Mr. Bireh produced testimony 
supposing him to be Deacon, but pro- 
duced no letters or orders; hee is ap- 
pointed to produce his letters of ordina- 
tion before hee execute any ministerial! 
acte. 

“5, All the Elders elect for Didsbury 
are desired to come to the next Classis, 
to be tryed. 

** 11, Persons not maryed by their own 
Ministers, nor publiqucly, may be called 
before the Congregationall Eldershipp, to 
shew where, when, and by whom they 
were maryed, that they may free them- 
selves from suspicion of living in whore- 
dome. 

**}2. Mr. Walker and Mr. John Wright 
are desired to tell Mr. Hall, that this is 
the third day that he hath been expected 





by the Classis ; that Mr. Holland vive 
the like notice to Mr. Briggs ; and M 

Angier is desired to speake to Mr. Mor. 
tindale, to know the reason of hie “we 
coming, secing he hath professed to a 

received satisfaction. 

“The 7th Meeting at Manche te 
Aurcust 4th, 1647. | 

** 3. Ordered that Mr. Hall he sum 
mon'd to answer his non-appearance, and 
for some miscariages in his Ministry. 
and uulesse he engage himselfe to con, 
to the uext Classis, to stand disallowed 
Mr. Walker and John Wright appointed 
hereunto, 

© 4. Mr. Birch not allowed to exercis 
ministeriall actes within this Classis. 

© 10. Agreed that the Elders elect of 
Didsbury should be summon'd againe by 
Mr. Clayton to come to the next Meeting 

“ The sth Meeting at Manchester, 
September 2d, 1647, 

““ Mr. Ad. Martindale to bee warned 
to appeare at the next Meeting by Mr 
Angier, 

“© 5. Mr. James Hall appeared, ac- 
knowledg’d his mistake in baptizing, being 
unordained: hath liberty till the next 
Meeting but one to prepare for his ordi- 
nation. 

“ 6. The businesse about Capo. Birch, 
of Ardwicke, received upon appeale into 
the Classis. 

“The 9th Meeting at Manchester, 
October Gth, 1647. 

«¢ 3. Complaint made by Mr. Woolmer 
of 2 Elders, who neglect the discharge of 
their duty after the acceptation of then 
office ; viz. Rich. Rogers aud Rich. Cow- 
per. Ordered that a warrant be sent io 
them to appeare at the next Meeting. 

“The 10th Mecting at Manchester, 
November 3°, 1647. 

«©5,. Ordered that Mr. Hall, Mr. Briggs, 
Mr. Brerely, be peremptorily summon'd 
to the Classicall Meeting.” 


No extracts can be given from the 
llth and 12th Meetings, which ar 
entirely taken up with matters of scan- 
dal? against Mr. Tobie Furnes, th 
Minister of Prestwitch. The details 
are very curious and characteristic of 
the times; but, upon the whole, 
think they could not be inserted with 
propriety in a work addressed to gene- 
ral readers. 


“The 13th Meeting at Manchester, 
January 5°, 1647. [By mistake, Instea® 
of 1644.) 

** 5. Mr. Benson produced alle gations 
against his Elders at Cheriton, "pe 
which James Chorlton, Elder at Chor! 
lerton, [same as Choriton,| confessed that 
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hee cave Mr. Benson the lye, as the said 
Mr. Benson was in the pulpit. The said 
Kiders produced allegations against Mr. 
Henson, had warrants for withesses as on 
che fle. The inhabitants of Chollerton 
desired him to stay. 

‘“¢. Divers of the inhabitauts of Prest- 
witch complain’d because they were kept 
from the Sacrament, 

“7. Mr. Hall appeared upon summons, 
iutreating more dime, is appointed cither 
w come in the next mouth to ordination, 
or else to forbeare, or to receive inhibi- 
tion from preaching.” 

The principal object I have kept in 
view in making the foregoing selections 
from the Register of the Classis, is to 
exhibit a faithful picture of the Pres- 
byterian system under the Common- 
wealth, as far as my materials are 
efficient for this purpose, as well as 
to illustrate the general spirit and state 
of the times. With the same view I 
hall send you further extracts from 
the same source as soon as convenient. 

W.. J. 
ee 
Evcter, 


Sir, September 14, 1821. 


WAS sorry to see in your last 

Number (p. 446) an article entitled, 
a Remonstrance against Lay-Preach- 
ing, Which, as it seems to me to be 
founded on very false principles, is also, 
! fear, calculated to give pain to many 
truly estimable individuals, and valua- 
able supporters of our common cause. 

I trust it will ever be felt by the 
Unitarian Dissenters as a matter of 


serious duty, as well as an object of 


henourable ambition, to secure a learn- 
ed and well-educated ministry, who may 
be able to apply extensive knowledge 
aud sound critical principles to the in- 
terpretation of the sacred volume, to 
perform the various duties of their 
ollice with eminent ability, acceptable- 
hess and usefulness, and to defend and 
Promote their opinions from the pul- 
mt or the press, with clearness of argu- 
went and force of persuasion. 

But if we rightly understand the 
grounds of the importance of a learned 
ministry, we shall not, I apprehend, 
reyeet the services of all who do not 
come under this character. 

_ There is no authority in the New 
{ estament for the separation of any 
voly of men from the ordinary labours 
and Pursuits of life for the work of the 
miiistry, much less for their assump- 
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tion of any controul over the faith of 
their brethren, or any exclusive power 
to administer the ordinances, lead the 
services, or conduct the religious in- 
struction of Christians. The pastor 
performs these duties by the appoint- 
iment of a Christian congregation ; and 
with this appointment his authority is 
the same, whether he be learned or un- 
learned, since in this particular, religi- 
ous societies are beund by no apostolic 
command, 

The reasons which, in these times, 
render a dearned winistry highly desi- 
rable and important, are, shortly, the 
necessity of learning, for the attain- 
ment and distribution amongst the 
people of knowledge already stored 
up, and for collecting new light on the 
criticism and interpretation of the Bi- 
ble; for the proper exhibition and 
illustration of the evidences of revela- 
tion, and for the acquisition of such a 
mode of recommending and enforcing 
its doctrines and precepts as may best 
fix the attention, convince the judg- 
ment, and affect the hearts of persons 
of all classes in an enlightened and in- 
quiring age. It may be added, that 
men who have enjoyed the advantages 
of education themselves, and possess 
refined and cultivated minds, cannot 
engage with satisfaction in the services 
of religion, or listen with advantage to 
its public instructions, unless its minis- 
ters possess intellectual cultivation 
equal, or not greatly inferior to, their 
own. 

The reasons which make a separate 
ministry desirable, are, the impossibili- 
ty of having a learned ministry without 
it, both from the necessity of previous 
education, and on account of the time 
which is absolutely requisite for pur- 
suing Theological studies with eflect ; 
and the various useful branches of ini- 
nisterial duty calling for a greater con- 
suinption of time and thought, than an 
individual engaged in the common con- 
cerns of life can possibly afford. 

But whilst these reasons shew the 
expediency and very great importance 
of a regular and learned ministry, so 
far as it can be obtained, they by no 
uicans oblige us to reject all other aid 
in the diffusion of gospel truth, or 
the maintenance of religious worship 
on what we believe to be scriptural 
principles. There are some small so- 
cieties which cannot support a minister 
at all, and are they on this account to 
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he forbidden the pleasure and improve- 
ment of social worship? Surely the 
same principle would lead to the su 
pression of family worship. The indi- 
viduals who, in such places, lead the 
services of their brethren unrewarded, 
but by the approbation of their own 
consciences, and the gratitude of those 
they serve, in my opinion at least, oc- 
cupy situations of distinguished honour, 
wl deserve the encouraging testimony 
of their fellow-christians wherever their 
conduct is known. The case is exactly 
similar where a congregation is from 
any cause destitute of a minister for a 
time. I have known instances in this 
neighbourhood, of public worship be- 
ing kept up during considerable inter- 
vals by respectable laymen, when the 
congregations must otherwise have 
heen materially injured by its suspen- 
sion, and I regard those individuals 
with high respect and esteem. 

There are cases again of congrega- 
lions consisting so entirely of persons 
in the humbler ranks of life, and able 
to contribute so little towards the sup- 
port of a minister, that it is hardly pos- 
sible for them to have one disengaged 
from other pursuits, and they sealant 
estimate, could hardly derive satisfac- 
tion from a man of learning and refine- 
ment: is it not plain that such congre- 
gations must seek the assistance of 
men of humbler acquirements ; and if 
they be good Christians, lovers of, and 
‘eckers after truth, zealous for the best 
interests of mankind, and frequent, se- 
rious, and reflecting readers of the 
Scriptures, what are such men the 
worse for being tradesmen, mechanics, 
or even common servants ? It will be 
recollected that W. Roberts, the pro- 
meter of Unitarianism at Madras, is a 
servant, and which of us respects him 
the less on this account? Is he not 
even deserving of more respect because 
his advantages have been fewer and his 
exertions greater? We would not 
surely say that truth is inaccessible to 
those who are not possessed of learn- 
ing. Learning may smooth the way to 
its attainment, and remove man dith. 
culties ; but the sincere, humble and 
cautious inquirer is in the right road, 
aml will generally be rewarded. The 
possessors of truth cannot be wild en- 
thustasts, and are little likely to be 
bold declaimers; and your correspon- 
dent’s assertion that “ humility is 
found only in those whose attainments 
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are far above mediocrity,” though in 
some senses true, must not be admit. 
ted in the sense in which his arguinent 
requires it to be taken. T should be 
sorry if I did not know many destitute 
of all pretensions to learning, who are 
possessed of true humility ; and I do 
not call that Aumility which prevents 
us from using our talents al attain. 
ments, such as they are, in the service 
of our fellow-creatures when an oppor. 
tunity is afforded us. None certainly 
can hope for improvement from. silly 
rhapsodies ; but the epithet, se//-cre- 
ated minister, is as applicable to the 
most learned as to the humblest who 
ascends the pulpit; and I am confi- 
dent that, in my limited experience, | 
have known more than one individual 
in our own body, who has exchanged 
his honest employment behind the 
counter, and without neglecting it too, 
for a situation of real usefulness on 
the Sunday in the public instruction of 
his brethren. 

I do not like such expressions as 
priests and holy orders when applied, 
as by your correspondent, to our mi- 
nisters. ‘They may not be in them- 
selves objectionable, but they are se 
much connected wiih priesteraft and 
superstition, that it is at least safer to 
avoid them. -. 

Let us have as many Jearned minis- 
ters, and as many ministers entirely 
devoted to their work, as we may; (if 
our societies were more sensible of the 
importance of this last, in particular, 
it would be better ;) but let us reject 
the labours of none who can be useful 
—and there are, am persuaded, many 
cases in which men who, though illite- 
rate, having strong perceptions of truth 
derived from thought and inquiry, being 
animated with lively zeal for its pre- 
motion, and being capable of commu- 


nicating to others with clearness n 
Strength the arguments which < 
impressed their own minds, may 


eminently useful; more so even than 
men of higher attainments, —_* 
they can obtain readier access to the 
minds of those whom they wish to 
convince. 

I do not know what particular growm 
of complaint M. 8. may have, but as 
do not conceive literature OF part 
to be nccessary for rightly understan P 
ing the Christian religion, or just'y 
feeling its excellence and importance, 
I cannot think them to be all case> 
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essential for conducting the services 
of a Christian society. I cannot but 
consider it as a very illiberal asser- 
tion, that ‘‘ the «literate pastor is 
miserably ignorant both of what he 
is to convince, and of the art of con- 
vincing.” 

For myself I avow, that rr is from 
the hope of gaining proselytes, I have 
little fear of losing converts,) that, in 
wddition to my own best exertions, | 
would sanction the performance of re- 
ligious services by a man in any situa- 
tion in life whom I believed to possess 
strength of mind, knowledge of the 
truth, zeal for its diffusion, and a 
Christian character. I should expect 
the labours of such men to be peeuli- 
arly valuable among persons in their 
own class of life, but of different reli- 
gious opinions, and I should consider 
them as extending my own means of 
usefulness. I must also say, that I 
should be very sorry if societies not 
having ministers were to follow the 
wdvice of your squeamish correspond- 
ent, and close places of worship which 
might be kept open upon Christian 
principles, through fear of the derision 
ef bigots, or of having their ears 
offended by the illiterate piety and 


zeal of lay-preachers. 
W. HINCKS. 


———— 

Sir, September 13, 1821. 

COULD wish, with your leave, to 

put the following questions to the 
Unitarian body of my fellow-chris- 
tians : 

Do they believe that the apostles 
baptized ¢heir converts in or into the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Spirit; or solely and 
simply in or into the name of the Lord 
Jesus ; or, ad libitum, and as it Aap- 
pened, sometimes in the ore form, 
and sometimes in the other; or never 
in either form, but generally, and in 
various modes at their discretion, into 
the religion of Christ? 

Do they, or do they not, believe that 
the apostles required of those whom 
they baptized, a specific and uniform 
profession of some faith or other? 

If they do so believe, What in their 
opinion was the specific and uniform 
faith required? A faith in Jesus as the 
Messiah—the Son of God; or a faith 
in a religion which originated with the 
Father, was taught by the Son, and 
tttested by the Holy Spirit ? 
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I could wish also to put a question 
or two to my fellow-christians gene- 
rally : 

Is the baptism of an infant, a few 
days old, a ceremony in the eye of 
piety or common sense one whit less 
** questionable” than the baptism of 
an embryo in the womb? 

If the custom of baptizing our horses 
could be traced up to the earliest ages 
of the church, subsequently to that of 
the apostles, should we deem such a 
custom imperative on our practice, as 
incontrovertible evidence of the apos- 
tolic usage ? 

AN HONEST AND PLAIN-SPOKEN 


MAN. 
a 
Warwick, 
Sir, September 10, 1821, 


ITH high gratification and de- 
light did Tread the judicious and 
excellent address to the students of Man- 
chester College; [428—431 ;] and sin- 
cerely do I wish, that the very valuable 
admonition it contains may be carefully 
observed, and sedulously reduced to 
ractice ; not only by those to whom 
it was immediately addressed, but also 
by every one who fills the important 
situation of public religious instructor. 
This wish arises from a conviction, to 
me the most rational, that, were this 
the case, were Our ministers to act on 
the hints suggested, respecting the de- 
votional part of religion, the composi- 
tion of discourses, the instruction of 
the young, the admonition of adults, 
and constant and zealons activity ; the 
most pleasing effects, the most happy 
consequences, would soon display them- 
selves in not a few of our congrega- 
tions. 

The worthy addressor’s remarks on 
the advantages that would, in many 
cases, result from eatempore-speaking, 
merit particular attention. How very 
desirable it is that, “‘in the discharge 
of his private duties,” a minister should 
be nt in proper language, to give 
that beautiful, engaging and instruc- 
tive variety to his discourse, which 
each particular occasion will at the 
time suggest, but which can seldom, if 
ever, be effected by previous composi- 
tion! But if any one particular sub- 
ject alluded to in the address deserve 
more than another, especial considera- 
tion, it is prayer. It cannot be too 
deeply and solemnly impressed on the 
mind, that prayer is a direct address to 
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the Derry! If much circumspection 
be necessary in addressing erring and 
sinful men, who happen to be elevated 
by their fellow-mortals to princely dig- 
nity or kingly power; what solemn 
care, What awful circumspection should 
accompany that religious act in which 
the being addressed, is the holy, uner- 
ring, eternal JEMOoOvAn, KING OF KINGS, 
AND Lorp or Lorvs! This brings 
me to the point I have particularly in 
view, namely,to recommend evtempore- 
prayer, and to adduce some arguinents 
in proof of its superiority to written 
forms. Its superior utility in visiting 
and administering religious consolation 
to the sick, is demonstrated thus :— 
Every one Who has been in the habit 
of ministering in ** spiritual things” to 
the sick, knows that the views, the 
feelings, the circumstances of almost 
every individual are distinct from those 
af every other. ‘The manner and me- 
thod, therefore, of praying with the 
alllieted, should be as diversified as are 
the cases. But this cannot be effected 
by any forms of prayer. 1 would by 
no means depreciate those excellent 
devotional compositions, which do the 
greatest honour both to the heads and 
hearts of the authors. Yet 1 can, 
from my own experience, aver, that 
reading prayers to the sick rarely pro- 
duces the desired effect. Something 
more is necessary ; and to enter the 
house of afiliction and mourning with a 
mind intent on doing all possible good ; 
to examine, as far as necessity and pru- 
dence dictate, into the peculiar cir- 
eumstances of the case; to read the 
Scriptures, give admonitions and ad- 
vice ; to soothe and lead the sufferer’s 
mind into the best possible devotional 
frame ; and then to breathe forth in 
solemn and fervent prayer to Almighty 
(iod, the spontaneous effusions of a 
devoutly animated, benevolent, sympa- 
thizing heart, seems to be pointed out 
by reason and revelation as the only 
proper manner of discharging this very 
unportant, this most sacred duty. 

The preceding arguments apply with 
nearly the same force to the use of 
eatempore-prayer in public worship. 
It is generally admitted, that ‘* what 
comes from the heart, reaches the 
heart,” but it is very questionable, 
whether, while the eye and the tongue 
are engaged in reading the composi- 
tions of others, the heart can feel and 
ecm forth the sentiments so effectually 


as When they have their origin in the 
mind of the speaker. “There are 
very few mere readers,” says an elegant 
and judicous author, “ who have the 
facility of penetrating the soul and 
awakening the passions of those who 
hear, as the man who seems to talk 
every word from his very heart.” * 
The amazing difference between the 
effects produced by a mere reader, and 
an animated extempore -speaker, is 
easily ascertained by a visit to the place 
of worship conducted by the former, and 
then to that served by the latter. Here, 
the speakeris heard with deep attention : 
the audience anxiously rest on his lips, 
catch the sacred tire that glows in his 
bosom, an holy flame is kindled in every 
breast, and thence ascends a sweet- 
smelling incense to heaven. ‘There, the 
reader goes over his task unatlected 
himself, and consequently without at- 
fecting his hearers. His audience feel 
no interest in what is going on, unless 
indeed they now and then express a 
secret wish that it were finished. 

But I suspect some will be ready to 
say, What! are rant and rhapsody the 
criteria of true devotion? Certainly 
not. On the contrary, all possible dis- 
couragement should be given to every 
thing unbecoming and irregular in the 
awful solemnities of religious worship. 
Clamorous unmeaning prayer, as well 
as the mere reading of refined compo- 
sition, is doubtless disregarded, or in- 
dignantly rejected by Him who requires 
that the feeling sincerity, the rational 
sensibility of the heart, should be engag- 
ed in the production, and have the direc- 
tion of every sentence uttered in prayer. 
It might be imagined, that to attain 
that elegance of language and correct- 
ness of expression which are necessary 
to the right performance of extempore- 
prayer, is extremely difficult: but that 
this is by no means the case, I infer 
from the circumstance, that persons ot 
but ordinary capacity do pray extem- 
pore, (as I have many times witnessed 
both in public and private,) in very 
appropriate, and not inclegant lan 
guage. lam aware that this Is com- 
monly denominated *‘ a gift of prayer, 
and so indeed it is from Him trom 
whom proceedeth ‘* every good am 
perfect gift 7’ but then He hath given 
to every man, and the only difference 


* Watt's Imp. Mind, chap. Xvil. 





hetween him who utters forth his 
thanksgivings, praises and supplica- 
tions before his God, extemporaneous- 
ly and readily, and him who cannot, 
is, that the former has, by practice, 
improved his talent and turned it to 
woper account, while the latter has 
hid his in the ground, until the rust 
and canker have either destroyed, or 
rendered it useless. If, therefore, e2- 
tempore-prayer be of such vast import- 
ance as has been endeavoured to be 
shewn; and if a facility to perform it 
be to be acquired by practice, (as I 
think it is,) surely no exertions for its 
attainment can possibly be too great. 


Hl. CLARKE. 


P.S. Some time since, it was thought 
necessary, by the Unitarian congrega- 
tion in this place, to introduce some 
new regulations into their public wor- 
ship. These were, that each individual 
offer up a private ejaculation to God, 
on his first entrance ; that the congre- 
gation stand during singing, and kneel 
during prayer; and that a solemn 
pause should succeed the service, to 
enable every one again to breathe forth 
a short secret prayer. Should any, 
or all of these be esteemed worthy of 
adoption by other congregations, I shall 
congratulate myself on the recollection 
of having supplied the stimulus. 

2 
Dr, J. Jones on Dr. Smith’s Critique 
on Phil. ii. 5. 


K perusing Dr. Smith’s critique on 
Phil. ii. 5, a few observations sug- 
gested themselves to me, which I can- 
not withhold from the Repository, 
though I have before made the passage 
a subject of discussion. That able and 
learned divine thus renders the verse : 
“Who (though) existing in the form 
of God, did not esteem it an object to 
be caught at to be on a parity with 
God.” 1. I observe that ica @ed is a 
parallelisin with ev poopy Oecd ; and is 
therefore but a ‘varied expression of 
the same idea; and as the latter means 
a form or appearance of Giod, so the 
former means to be like God, and not 
to be equal with God, as rendered in the 
common version, or to be on a parity 
with God, as rendered by Dr. S. 2. 
Phe verbal nouns in wa or wos in Greek, 
(denote not the action of their respec- 
tive verbs, but an object or adjunct of 
that action. Thus Sazticua signifies 
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not an act of baptizing, but the right 
of baptism ; @erticmos, illumination and 
not the act of illuminating ; decpoc, 
(from ew, to bind,) a thing that binds, a 
bond,and not the action of binding ; Sec- 
4s, (from Sew,to lay,) a thing laid down, 
a law, and not the act of laying. And 
though instances of equivocal meaning 
may doubtless occur, this is the genius 
of the language through its whole ex- 
tent. Analogy therefore requires the 
term deraysos to mean a thing to be 
caught or seized, and thus Dr. S. has 
properly translated the word. But 
what is most material to observe is, 
that the passage is elliptical ; and the 
supply of the ellipsis will render the 
Whole at once obvious and natural. 
‘Os ev pooh Oot vrapywy ay’ dowayyror 
Hyntaro To evar ica OP (Wg Oavarov 
amoppyrato) ahaa (Tov tives ica Ged) 
iavuToy EXevwOE ... Kb... ETATEYWTEY 


‘éavtoyv... mexos Oavatov: i. e. who 


being ina form of God, did not think 
his being like Giod a thing to be caught 
at, in order to rescue himself from 
death; on the contrary, he divested 
himself of that divine form, and hum- 
bled himself to death.” 

Now a form of God can only mean 
a divine or splendid form ; and thus it 
stands opposed to the “form of a 
slave,” or a mean and humble form, 
The question then is, Whether there 
was any occasion in which our Lord 
before his death assumed a splendid 
form calculated to inspire those around 
him with the hopes that he should not 
die? If such an oecasion existed, to 
this the apostle must allude. After he 
had fully assured his disciples that he 
must go to Jerusalem to suffer, we 
read that he went up to a high moun- 
tain with three of his disciples, and 
there assumed an appearance before 
them bright as the sun, and was seen to 
converse with Moses and Elias. Peter 
was distressed at the prospect of the 
fate that awaited his Divine Master ; 
and he instantly seized the present oc- 
casion as a happy omen of his deliver- 
ance from the impending evil, exclaim- 
ing, “It is good for us to be here, 
let us make three tents, one for thee, 
one for Moses, and one for Elias :” 
which means, ‘* Let us stay here, and 
not now go to Jerusalem ; for when the 
report of this noble appearance will go 
abroad, the whole nation will gather 
here; and even the rulers, when they 
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shall witness thy splendour, and see 
Moses and Elias bearing testimony to 
thy claims, will all receive thee, and 
thus the necessity of dying on a cross 
will be done away.” Thus we see that 
a Jew and a disciple regarded the 
splendid scene on this Occasion as a 
happy means of saving his Master from 
death. Peter grasps it with avidity ; 
and this conduct in seizing an object so 
desirable, seems to have suggested, by 
association, the language of the apostle. 
Mr. Belsham, in his Calm Inquiry, 
pp. 128—144, has given a fair and full 
account of the manner in which this 
passage is explained by different inter- 
preters. With the majority of Unita- 
rian divines, he takes the ‘‘ form of 
Giod” to mean the being invested with 
miraculous power. The ellipsis above 
pointed out, renders their interpreta- 
tion more pertinent and forcible than 
they are aware of; ‘Jesus being in- 
vested with miraculous power did not 
consider this power as a thing to be 
caught at to avoid death; but declined 
the use of it for his own sake, and vo- 
luntarily submitted to death.” The 
truth and importance of this meanin 
might make it worthy of being noted 
by the apostle ; but two circumstances 
render it demonstrable, that it was not 
the idea which he meant to inculcate, 
There is no analogy between the pos- 
session of miraculous power, and the 
phrase “ form of God,” to warrant the 
metaphor ; and a writer who paid the 
smallest regard to distinctness and 
congruity in his ideas, or propriety in 
his language, would not have adopted 
it. If the form of God means miracu- 
lous endowment, the form of a slave 
must denote the absence or disuse of 
that endowment; and in this sense 
Jesus never assumed the form of a 
slave ; for from his baptism to his eru- 
cifixion, he remained in the full and 
uninterrupted possession of his mira- 
culous power. Besides, the form of a 
slave means the death of a slave, which 
usually was that of crucifixion. In 
this sense and in this alone, Christ as- 
sumed the form of a slave; and the 
context sufficiently manifests that it 
was the death of a slave which Paul 
had in bis mind. 
J. JONES. 
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No. CCCLXXXIU. 
Lipsius and the States of Holland 


(From the “ Baltimore Unitarian Miscel- 
Jany.”) 

Lipsius, who wrote a work on stead- 
fastness, and, notwithstanding, changed 
his religious creed four times, declared 
in his book on Politics, that one reli- 
gion only ought to be tolerated ina 
state, and that all persons who would 
not profess themselves to be of the 
Established Church, should receive no 
mercy, but be persecuted with fire and 
swag Johann Cernheert refuted 
these intolerant principles, and gave 
rise to various controversial publica- 
tions. ‘To prohibit these, Lipsius at- 
tempted to have a mandate issued, that 
his own book on Politics should not be 
refuted. The states of Holland, how- 
ever, refused his prayer on the follow- 
ing very wise grounds: Lither the 
asserted principles are true, and then 
they cannot be refuted; or, they are 
false, and then the state has no injury 
to expect from such a discovery. 


a 


No. CCCLXXXUE. 
Sign of the True Faith. 

When Henry the Fourth of France 
was reconciled to the Church of Rome, 
it was expected that he should give 
some remarkable testimonial of his 
sincerity in returning to the true faith. 
He accordingly ordered a cross to be 
erected at Rome, near the church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore, with this inscrip- 
tion, Zn hoe signo vinces, on the prin- 
cipal part of it. This passed at first 
as very Catholic, till it was observed 
that the part in which the inscription 
is put is shaped in the form of a can- 
non, and that he had really attributed 
only to his artillery what they had 
taken to be addressed to Heaven.—(On 
the authority of Ficoroni, at Rome, 
from Spence’s Anecdotes, (Malone's 
edition,) 8vo, 1820.) | 
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REVIEW. 


€ Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame.”"—Porr. 


a 


Art. L—Practical Sermons. By 
Abraham Rees, D.D. F.R.S. &c., 
Editor of the Cyclopedia. Vols. 
Hl. and IV. £1. 4s. Pp. 560 and 
550. Longman and Co., and Hun- 
ter. 1821. 


R. REES is not more remarkable 

for his gigantic scientific labours, 

than for his maintaining for more than 
half a century his popularity as a 
preacher —— the Protestant Dis- 
senters. The bare statement of this 
fact cannot but excite curiosity with 
regard to his pulpit compositions, 
which, allowing for the influence of 
character, person, voice and manner, 
must have contributed in no small 
degree to the effect. The venerable 
preacher who has so long occupied an 
eminent ministerial station, connects 
the age of Chandler and Foster with 
our own; and his Sermons partake of 
the excellencies of those and other ce- 
lebrated divines of the last century, 
while they are in some degree accom- 
modated to the altered taste and habits 
of the present times. They are in 
truth specimens of the best style of 
sermons that for the last seventy or 
eighty years has been acceptable to the 
English Presbyterians. They are not 
moral essays or controversial lectures : 
they are scriptural and evangelical dis- 
courses, simple and unpretending in 
their plan, embracing the more gene- 
ral views of divine truth, of a moderate 
aml catholic spirit, adapted to all 
classes of hearers, but supposing a 
certain degree of information and re- 
hnement, even in their tenour, sparing 
of figures, elegant by being perspicu- 
ous and eloquent by being impressive. 
In 1811, Dr. Rees published the two 
inst volumes, * a second edition of 
which was soon called for. Both edi- 
lions are, it appears, disposed of, and 
thus encouraged, the author dedicates 
‘0 the congregation of the Old Jewry 
Chapel these two additional volumes, 
as his last public tribute of gratitude, 


a 
a — -_—_—_— > 


* Price £1, Is, 
VOL. XVI, 1A 





affection and best wishes.””’ We bore 
our willing, though humble testimony, 
to the merits of the two first volumes, 
{Mon. Repos. VII, 104—107,] and we 
are prompted no less by a sense of 
duty to our readers, than by the feelings 
of private friendship, to recommend to 
public attention the two volumes re- 
cently published. 

The following are the contents of 
the volumes: Vol. III. Serm. I. The 
Connexion between Just Sentiments 
of Moral and Religious Truth, and its 
practical Influence. Dan. xii. 10. II. 
The Origin and pernicious Influence 
of an Evil Heart of Unbelief. Heb. iii. 
12. III. A Caution against Infidelity. 
Prov. xix. 27. IV. The Expectation 
of a Future State, as a Principle of 
Conduct, founded on the most satis- 
factory Evidence. Luke xvi. 31. V. 
The peculiar Excellence of Christianity. 
Matt. xi. 11. VI The Guilt and Dan- 

er of despising Christ. Luke x. 16. 

‘II. The Prevalence and Subsistence 
of Christianity urged in Proof of its 
Divine Origin. Acts vy. 38, 39. VII. 
Our Saviour’s Victory over the World 
instructive and encouraging. John xvi. 
33. IX. Reflections on the Close of 
our Saviour’s Life. John xvii. 1. X. 
The Belief and Profession of Chris- 
tianity vindicated from Reproach,. 
Rom. x. Il. XI. The Reasonable- 
ness and Utility of the Exercise of 
Private Judgment in the Province of 
Religion. Rom. xiv. 6. XII. The 
Conduct of the Beraans stated and 
recommended, Acts xvii. 11. XIIT. 
The Insufliciency of the Form, without 
the Power, of Godliness. 2 Tim. iii. 5. 
XIV. The Inutility of Religion, an un- 
founded Apology for the neglect of it. 
Deut. xxxii. 47. XV. The Folly of 
making a Mock at Sin. Prov. xiv. 9. 
XVI. Difficulties in the Contemplation 
of the Moral Providence of God, stated 
and resolved. Eceles. ix. 2. XVII. 
God an impartial Sovereign and Judge. 
Rom. ii. 11. XVIIL Reflections tending 
to produce Fortitude and Resignation 
in aSeason of Trial. 1 Pet.i.6. XIX. 
The Evils of Life directed and overru- 












































































































































led for Good. Gen. lL. 20. XX. The 
beneficial Influence of Hope in a Sea- 
son of actual er apprehended Distress. 
Lam. iii. 26. XX. An Abstract of 
the History of Esther, and its practical 
Application. Esther iv. 13, 14. NXE, 
The Errors of Human Judgment, and 
the Importance of avoiding them. 
John vi. 24. XXII. XXIV. Solo- 
mon’s Preference of the Day of Death 
to the Day of Birth, stated and vindi- 
cated. Eeeles. vii. 1. XXV. The Patri- 
arch Jacob’s Review of Life. Gen. 
xxxil. 10. XXNVIL. Reflections adapted 
to the Close of the Year. Psalm xe. 
9. XNXAVITL. The Privilege of Descent 
trom Religious Ancestors. 2 Tim. i. 
5. XNXVILE. The Piety and Virtue of 
Children the Cause of Joy to their Pa- 
rents. Prov. xxiii. 15. 

Vol IV. Serm. L. IL. The Credibi- 
lity of the Evangelical Writings. John 
xx. Sl. IIL. IV. V. VI. The distin- 
guishing Blessings of Christianity. | 
Cor. i. 830. VIL. The Humiliation and 
Sutterings of Christ, stated and vindi- 
eated. Isa. liii. 38. VIEL. The Aposto- 
lical Method of preaching Christ. Col. 
i, 28. IX. The Duty of examining 
and vindieating our Christian Princi- 
ples and Hopes. 1 Pet. iii. 15. X. 
{Instruction deduced from the Charac- 
ter and Conduct of Nicodemus. John 
iit, 1, 2. XT. The Seruples of well- 
disposed Minds, with regard to the 
Lord’s Supper, examined and obviated. 
1 Cor. xi. 29. XIL Love to Christ, 
in its Nature and Influence, explained 
and enforced. Eph. vi. 24. 9 XID. 
Christianity the Source and Support 
of Intellectual and Moral Liberty. 2 
Cor. iii, 17. XIV. The Nature and 
Valne of the Rest promised by Christ 
to his Disciples. Matt. xi. 28. XV. 
The Christian Doctrine of Forgiveness 
guarded against Perversion and Abuse. 
Psalm. exxx. 4. XVI. Reflections on 
Peter’s Denial of Christ. Luke xxii. 
61, 62. XVIL. The Power of Con- 
science, illustrated in the Case of 
Herod. Matt. xiv. 1, 2. XVUE A 
good Conscience illustrated and reco: a- 
mended. Heb. xiii. 18. XIX. The 
Praise ot God preferable to that of 
Men. Rom. ii. 20. XX. The Distine- 
tion between the Soul and Body stated 
and contirmed. Matt. x. 28. XNXI. 
An Antidote to the Fear of Death. 
Heb. HN. 15. XXIL The Re-union of 
pious and wood Men in a Future World.* 
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Isa. xxxviii. 11. XXII. The present 
Character and future Felicity of try 
Christians. Isaiah xxxv. 10." XxXqy 
Death the Boundary of the Expecta- 
tion of the Wicked. Prov. xi.7. Xxy 
‘The Wisdom and C;oodness of Cro 
miunifested in the Formation of 4) 

principal Organs of the Human Fran, 
Psalm xeiv. 9. XAXVI. God's Delight 
in the Happiness of Mankind. Jer 
xxxii. 41. XXVIII. The Conduct of 
Moses recommended to the Attention 
of Young Persons. Heb. xi. 24, 25 
XAXVIIL. A Caution against Delay. 
uldressed to Young Persons at the 
Commencement of the Year. 2 Cor 
vi. 2. 

There is considerable variety in these 
topics. We have observed some pas- 
sages and even discourses similar one 
to another, but this it was scarcely pos- 
sible to avoid in so great a number of 
sermons. Without being aware of it, 
a preacher naturally falls into the same 
train of thought and the same turn of 
expression, though he may be pro- 
fessedly treating of subjects essentially 
different. 

The peculiarity in Dr. Rees’s Ser- 
mons that first and principally attracts 
the notice of the critical reader is, that 
whilst the sentiments are geacrally 
such as every intelligent believer in 
Christianity admits and approves, the 
language frequently wears what is call- 
ed an orthodoe complexion. This is 
attributable, we conceive, partly to 
early habit, partly toa real belief ma 
few of the popular doctrines which 
have the greatest influence on the feel- 
ings and language, and partly to a the- 
ological style of expression formed 
upon the phraseology of scripture. 
But whatever may be the cause, the 
effect is favourable to the Author's Te- 
putation and usefulness amongst the 
miass of readers. At the same fe, 
if he does not shock them by 4 bold 
exposure of generally-received opinions 
as certain errors, he is sufliciently e%- 
plicit to make it clear, that he ranges 
under the banners of no human leader 
of faith, and that all the more prevail- 
ing systems of doctrine are remot 
from his views of divine truth. 

The Sermon on ‘* The Apost 
Method of preaching Christ, ! " 
Vol. IV., justifies this last remark, om 
therefore we shall, though somew™® 
irregularly, bring it first under nove 
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Dr. Rees says very truly, 

“There is hardly any charge more 
common, in the present day, against 
preachers of a particular description, than 
this, that they do not preach Christ, The 
charge is received with avidity, and incul- 
cated with industry; and it is scarcely 
possible to refute it. The clamour is 


raised, and serves a purpose ;-the unchris- 


tian and obnoxious preachers are avoided ; 
and thus have no opportunity of excul- 
pating themselves before their accusers, 
orof bringing the charge to a fair hearing 
and trial. And yet there is not a more 
reproachful and atrocious charge, if it 
were founded in truth, that can be alleged 
against the character of any person who 
assumes the appellation and exercises 
the office of a Christian minister.” 1V, 131. 

He explains ‘* preaching Chirist,”’ 
as follows : 

“To preach Christ is, in other words, 
to preach Christianity, or to preach those 
doctrines of faith, and rules of life, and mo- 
tives of obedience, and objects of expec- 
tation and prospect, which are set before 
us by Jesus Christ, and contained in the 
revelation of the New Testament, Christ 
is often used, by a well-known figure, 
for the whole of Christianity, of which he 
was the Author; and in this sense the 
appellation is used in the verse preceding 
the text: Christ in you, that is, the 
Christian doctrine declared amongst you, 
und received by you, as the hope of glory; 
whom, says the Apostle, we preach: and 
in this large and comprehensive extent 
the phrase of preaching Christ must be 
understood, whenever it occurs.”—IlV, 
132, 133. 

He discusses the subject by a series 
of observations, as, Ist. ‘* That those 
preach Christ who occasionally recite, 
illustrate and enforce the various evi- 
dences of Christianity.” 2dly. ‘ Those 
who preach Christ will often recur to 
the peculiar and distinguishing doc- 
trines of Christianity.” 3dly. ** That 
Christianity is a system of doctrine in 
reference to the duties which it incul- 
eates ; and therefore, those who preach 
Christ must constantly recommend and 
enforce a practical observance of the 
Christian precepts.” 4thly. ‘* Preach- 
ing Christ implies, that every personal 
and social duty should be principally 
enforced by evangelical motives :—mo- 
tives derived from the example and 
character of Christ; from a regard to 
his authority, as a divine teaéher ; 
from the consideration of his love, 
manifested in his sacrifice and sutier- 
ings for our redemption, and of the 
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various benefits which he has promised; 
from the efficacy of his mediation ; 
from the promise of his assistance ; 
from a view to the government with 
which he is intrusted and which he ex- 
ercises for our welfare; from those 
benevolent oflices which he is perform- 
ing on our behalf, and that righteous 


judgment which the Father has referred 


to his conduct, because he is the Son 
of man.” 

Under the second head, relating to 
“the peculiar and distinguishing doc- 
trines of Christianity,’ Dr. Rees says, 
that he omits disquisitions concerning 
the person of Christ, not because he 
has not a decided opinion concerning 
the pre-existent dignity of our Lord’s 
person, but because he upprehends, 
that, as far as they do not interfere 
with the unity of God, they seem to 
be more suitable subjects for private 
than for public discussion. Of the 
doctrines that he conceives to be prac- 
tically evangelical, he enumerates, Ist. 
That of Divine forgiveness, originating 
in the free grace of God, and ascertain- 
ed to mankind by the eflicacy of our Sa- 
viour’s mediation. 2nd. That of Divine 
assistance. rd. Those of immorta- 
lity and a future judgment. 

After he has gone through his ex- 
planatory observations, the preacher 
says, 

‘It must also appear, that preaching 
Christ is a rational kind of preaching ; it 
does not consist in mere sound and ges- 
ture, in uninstructive addresses to the 
senses and passions of men; but in a so- 
ber appeal to the judgment as well as to 
the heart; in an attempt to inform the 
understanding, in order thus to influence 
the affections and will. When God con- 
descends to speak to mankind, by his 
Son, or by any of his inspired aud merely 
human messengers, he treats them as be- 
ings endowed with understanding, capa- 
ble of reflection, and expects from them 
a rational tribute of affection, homage 
and obedience. But how common is it 
for men, when they address one another 
on the subject of religion, to set faith and 
reason at variance, and to treat religion 
in a manner which, were it not for the 
solemnity of the subject, would be truly 
ludicrous! And yet, so far have some 
persons proceeded in this way, degrading 
the understanding in thinking and judg- 
ing, and even speaking concerning reli- 
gion, that it may be doubted whether our 
Lord's Sermon on the Mount, excluding 
all knowledee of the Divine Speaker 
would command any considerable degree 
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of attention in some popular religious 
assemblies. But 1 trust that we have not 
thus learned Christ.”—IV. 149, 150. 


He concludes with an animating re- 
presentation of the state of such, both 
ministers and people, as conscienti- 
ously fulfil their Christian obligations : 


““We shall then be able to appeal, 
with modest confidence, from the judg- 
ment of men to that of our God and Sa- 
viour; and be hailed welcome to man- 
sions of bliss, even by some of those who 
now disown and condemn us. Oh, tran- 
sporting prospect! Shall the happy pe- 
riod arrive, when the multitude of those 
who believe, however now alicnated from 
each other in opinion, and even in affec- 
tien, shall be of one heart and one soul ? 
When Christians of every name and of 
every church, and good men of every na- 
tion and of every age, shall forget all the 
occasions of their variance and discord, 
and rejoice to find that the ways of God 
are not like the ways of nor his 
thoughts like their thoughts. May we find 
a distinguished place in this blessed as- 
sembly! What ts our hope, or joy, or 
crown of rejoicing , in this delightful pros- 
pect? Are not even ye in the presence, 
and honoured with the approbation, of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, at his coming ? 
Ve are our elory and our joy.”—lV, 151. 

A stern theological critic may object 
to a few phrases in this sermon as of 
doubtful meaning ; the systematic Cal- 
vinist will brand it at once with the 
character of het+ rodoa ">; but such as 
read with candour and for edification 
will allow, we think, that it is a satis- 
factory vindication of those that preach 
the gospel rationally and practically. 

Several of the Sermons in the former 
part of the third volume treat of the 
evidences of Christianity, and in these 
Dr. Rees manifests a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the whole argument on this 
all-important subject. He makes the 
following pertinent observations on the 
triumph of infidelity over the errors of 
Christians : 


men, 


“There are, also, certain out-works 
raised by mistaken zeal, which are not 
tenable, and which may be surrendered, 
not only without danger, but with advan. 
tage to the vigorous and successful de- 
fence of the sacred citadel itself. Against 
these the artillery of its enemies has been 
often levelled, and they have triumphed, 
as if they had obtained a complete vic- 
tory, by merely demolishing what was not 
worth defending. In other words, in 
cuarding against instruetion which causets 


io err from the words of Anewleder, we 
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‘hould be careful to torm just notions of 
religious truth ; distinguish betweee what 
is true and false, iInquestionable aud 
doubttul, important and of little moment. 
We should not be tenacious of error 
blind to evidence, though it should chance 
to expose our most favourite opinions, 
and obstinate in maintaining them. The 
cause Of religion has sometimes suffered 
by the mistaken zeal of its friends: by 
their invincible attachment to doctrines 
that are disputable and dubious; and by 
their ill-judged attempts to vindicate, As 
true and credible, what they ought to have 
rejected as false and erroneous. By thus 
misapplying their skill and labour, and 
undertaking a defence which truth did 
not require, they have been foiled and 
vanquished. Infidelity has plumed itself 
on the imagivary advantage thus obtained, 
and they, perhaps, chagrined and morti- 
fed by the deteat, have surrendered prin- 
ciples of religion which they ought to 
have retained, because they found them- 
selves unable to vindicate errors which 
they ought to have relinquished, 

**Some persons we must have known, 
who, after having been zealously attached 
to an erroneous creed, and finding them- 
selves mistaken and deceived, have be- 
come sceptics and infidels: and whe from 
the extreme of credulity, have proceeded 
so far as even to doubt the truth and 
deride the importance of the most obvious 
principles. Among such persons, Infde- 
lity has gained its principal trophies. 
Accordingly, it is a notorious fact, that iy 
those countries where the established sys- 
tem of religion is the most irrational and 
absurd, the number of unbelievers is the 
most considerable.”"—IIL, 44, 45. 


The plan of Serm. X1., Vol. IIL, on 
the trite subject of ‘Private Judg- 
ment,” and on the common text, Rom. 
xiv. 5, (latter part,) is excellent. The 
preacher explains in the introduction 
the dispute between the Jewish and 
Gentile converts to which the words 
refer, and then proposes a criticism 
upon the text : 

“ Let every man be fully persuaded ™ 
his own mind ; or, as the words might be 
rendered, let every man freely enjoy his 
own opinion, and proceed in the course 
which his judgment prescribes to him, 
without impediment or censure, ‘The 
Greek term translated fo be fully per- 
suaded is most properly applied, as learned 
critics have observed, to a ship, which ts 
carried on by the wind and tide, with all 
its sajls spread to forward it, whilst ne- 
thing obstructs it; and thus the meanins 
of the declaration in the text will be, 
* Let him eo on in his own wey, without 
impediment.’ But as the ship 1 under 
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the guidance of a pilot, who steers it to 
its destined port by means of a chart and 
COMPASS, and other instruments of obser 
vation, so should every man pursue the 
course which a well-informed judgment, 
availing itself of all necessary means for 
obtaining true wisdom, prescribes; 01 
such a course as will secure him frem 
danger, and bring him at last to the at- 
tainment of the highest honour and feli 
city which he can propose to himself.” 
—ifi, 199, 200. 


He then considers the apustle’s ex- 
hertation, Ist, as a caution against 
religious indifference ; 2dly, as a cau- 
tion against incredulity and obstinacy 
in error; 3dly, as the best preservative 
against inconstancy in the profession 
and practice of religion; 4thly, as a 
virtual authority for communicating 
to others just sentiments of the ob liga 
tion and u tility of religion, wheresvever 
our own connexions and iyiluence ex- 
tend; Sthly, as a prohibition of every 
vbstruction and restraint, to the exer- 
cise of private judgment; and 6thly, 
asa preventative of dissension and dis- 

cord among ( /hristians, however they 
may ditker from one another in matters 
of religious opinion. 

Throughout this discourse, Dr. Rees 
maintains those generous principles of 
religious liberty, which he is well- 
known to have t uniformly asserted and 
to have successfully diffused amongst 
the Protestant Dissenters, at the head 
of whom in their corporate character, 
his years, talents, acquirements and 
reputation, have long properly placed 
him. We cannot refrain from one 
extract on this vital topic : 

“The means of conviction should be 
adapted to the nature of religion, and to 
the faculties of the human mind. If we 
recur to any other kind of intluence but 
that of persuasion in order to promote a 
religious faith and profession, and just 
sentiments of both, we shall counteract 
uot only the spirit but the express pre- 
cept’ of Christianity. [f those who pos- 
sess the power are disposed to use it in 
this way, they may succeed in making 
hypocrites or martyrs; but they can never 

produce one genuine convert to the belief 
and practice of the truth, ‘The injune- 
ton of the text, Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind, establishes the 
right of private judgment, independently 
of all foreien jurisdiction and controul, 
and of all attempts to force conviction, 
or an external profession of religion, in a 
manner so clear and so explicit as to need 


ug Comment, If it be every man’s duty 
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to be fully persuaded in his own mind, it 
can never be the prerogative of any one 
man or any body of men, by whatever 
denomination they may be distinguished, 
or with whatever ecclesiastical or secular 
powers they may be invested, tu esta- 
blish and enforce any public standard ot 
religious faith or of religious profession, 
ty which all are bound to contorm, and 
by which, under the awe of worldly and 
civil penalties, they are expected to regu- 
late either their creed or their mode of 
worship, It is to no purpose that the 
Scripture, which | regard as the only 
authoritative rule of religious faith and 
practice, requires me to be falg persuaded 
in my own mind with regard te all doe 
trines of importance, and with regard to 
all positive rites that are in their own 
nature indifferent, if any individual or any 
class Of men may say to me with au au. 
thority, which at my peril | am rerbiddeu 
to resist, Subscribe to the creed which we 
have tormed, and practise the rites ot 
worship which we enact, Beware lest 
the persuasion of your own mind deviate in 
a siugle article or a single ceremony from 
the code to which we demand your sub- 
mission. You may indeed judge tor your- 
self: this we allow because we cannot 
prevent it: the empire of the mind is 
beyond the reach of human authority and 
law; but in every public declaration of 
your judgment, and in every visible ex 
pression of your mental persuasion, you 
must conform to an established standard, 
that is, in other words, whatever may be 
your thonghts, your language, your pro- 
fession, every thing that is visible or au 
dible by which your sentiments may be 
judged of by others, must be regulated by 
a common code, from which you are not 
allowed to differ. Such is the incon- 
sistency inseparable from almost every 
civil establishment of religious faith and 
worship that has ever existed, and the 
mention of which both the letter and the 
spirit of the text would not allow me to 
omit. Happy are we in this country, 
who enjoy the benetits of a toleration, 
notwithstanding the limitations and dis 
qualifications by which it is restrained ! 
Happier may we still be under a govern 
ment that shall extend its protection to our 
religious privileges without any infringe 
ment on our civil rights! Thus secure 
and unmolested in the province of reli 
gion, let every one of us, with the spirit 
of meckness, peace and charity, exercise 
that liberty with which the Gospel sas 
made us free; and in all matters of con 
science, fet every one of us be fully per- 
suaded in Ais own mind, We may then 
claim, and, | trust, by the favour of Pro 
vidence, long enjoy the blessings transmit- 
ted to us by our ancestors. Maya sense 
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5A Revicw.—PeterbLorough Questions. 


of their value, and a disposition wisely 
to liupreve them, secure to us and to our 
descendants their continuance.”—IIT, 211 
—214. 

The Sermons do not abound in rhe- 
torical figures, but they contain a few 
passages which prove that the preacher 
was fully able to reach a more elevated 
style than that which he has thought 
proper to assume. We mity quote by 
way of example the following apos- 
trophe to religion, the conclusion of a 
passage asserting the inadequacy of 
youth and beauty, genius and learning, 
wealth and prosperity, power and po- 
pular favour, honour and friendship, 
tv procure perfect happiness : 

“<«It is thine, Religion! thou power 
celestial and minister of God for good to 
mankind, to conduct thy votaries, and at 
the same time to succour and shield them 
in their journey through life, nor wilt thou 
desert them in the hour of their last dis- 
tress! It is thy prerogative alone to 
accompany them to an unknown world, 
and to bring them, with modest confi- 
dence, to the tribunal of their judge, and 
to secure for them a sentence of applause, 
whieh shall render their happiness immnu- 
table and everlasting. Let no unhallowed 
tomruc, then, attempt to despoil thee of 
thine honour, to degrade thy dignity, and 
to depreciate the service which thou art 
disposed to render to mankind, formed 
for happiness, but apt to err and miscarry 
in the pursuit of it! Under thy conduct 
und influence may we be ever secure and 
happy '"—IL1, 274, 275. 

(To be concluded in the next Number. 
a 

Arr. IL—A Speech delivered in the 
House of Lords on Thursday, June 
14, 1821, by Herbert, Lord Bishop 
of Peterborough; in Anserer to a 
Petition presente d to the House of 
of Lords respecting his Examination 
Questions, S8vo. pp. 32. Riving- 
tons. 1821, 

Arr. Il.—piseopal Innovation ; or, 
the Test of Modern Orthodoxy, in 
Kighty-Seven Questions, imposed as 
Articles of Faith, upon Candidates 
for Licences and for Holy Orders, 
in the Diaces: of Peterborough : 
with a Distinct Ansirer to each 
(duestion, and General Reflections 
relative to their legal Structure 
and Pernicions Tendency.  \2mo. 
pp. 136. Seeley. 1820. 

Arr. IV.—A Vindication of the (ues. 
fiens proposed hy the Bishop of 
Peterborough to Candidates for Li- 
cences and for Holy Ord rs within 


his Diveese . Srom thy Objections 
contained in earew «f Pamphlets, mo 

particularly in one entitled, Epis. 
copal Innovation, &§c.? By the 
Rev. Williain Jephson, A.M. &yo. 
yp. 70. Rivingtons. 1821. 

Ant. V.—A Letter to an Und: rirvg. 
duate on the Subject of Episeopal 
Ordination, occasioned by the Latro. 
duction of Certain (Questions into 
One of the Dioceses of the Kingdom, 
and proposed to the Candidates for 
Holy Orders, demanding a full, 
clear and unequivocal Answer to 
every one of them on Pain of Ex- 
clusion from the Ministry. By 
Robert Hawker, D.D., Vicar of 
Charles, Plymouth. 8vo. pp. 80. 
Sherwood and Co. 1821. 

FENMIE controversy to which these 

pamphlets relate is of no mean 
importance. It occupies, at the pre- 
sent moment, the two great and active 
parties into which the Church of En- 
gland is divided. The result may 
involve the momentous interests otf 
truth and freedom. We are lookers 
on, but not indifferent spectators. 
Bishop Marsh’s ‘‘ Speech”? was _re- 

ported from the Times newspaper in a 
former Number, (pp. 454—436,) and 
on comparing the report with the pub- 
lication before us, we cannot but be 
surprised at both its fulness and cor- 
rectness. There is nothing, indeed, 
which is more decisive of the improved 
state of England than the accuracy 
with which the proceedings in Parlia- 
ment, in Courts of Law and Justice, 
and at Public Meetings, are related in 
the public journals, and within a few 
hours made known throughout the 
whole kingdom. ‘ 

The “ Questions” which have excited 
so much controversy and which form 
quite an era in the history of the Church 
of England, are inserted, from an Ap- 
pendix to the third of these pamphlets, 
in the present Number (pp. 07—511)- 
A careless reader may see little in them ; 
but the practised theologian will in- 
stantly perceive that they penetrate ff 
the marrow of some of the most vital 
questions in religion, and that where 
they do not express much they imply 
the more. 

The Bishop, we think, inakes good 
his legal right to enforce his ** QQues- 
tions :” but we cannot help thinking 
that his adversaries have the advantage 
when they deny his ora! night to li 
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into 
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for 
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sose upon candidates for Licences and 
loly Orders, the nee essity of replying 
aflirmatively to Questions which by 
implication contradict the plain sense 
of the articles of his own Church, 
which he i 1s ple dged to belie VO ew’ animo, 
and bound to uphold and defend. 

To such as eos Bishop Marsh's 
history, and respect his talents and cha- 
racter, it must be gratifying to perceive 
with what indignation he replies before 
the Lords to the charge of requiring 
subseviption to his Questions : 


“ But, my Lords, [I must not merely 
deny the charges: I must confute them, 
And first, my Lords, I will reply to the 
charge of requiring subscription, ‘ sub- 
cription’ (as the Petitioner says) ‘ to 
the entire document,’ which document, 
as he further says, contains a new stand- 
ard of faith. Now the document, as he 
calls it, consists of a string of Questions’; 
and subscription te Questions would be 
so absurd, that no man in his sober senses 
could require it. The name of the person 
examined can be aflixed only to his An- 
swers. If, therefore, the siguing of his 
name to his own Answers is a subserip- 
tion to a new standard of faith, it is at 
the utmost only a subscription to his orn 
Standard of faith. But, my Lords, the 
Signature to those Answers is required 
for a very different, a very obvious, and 
a very common purpose, It is required 
merely as an acknowledgment on the 
part of the person examined, that the 
Answers which are sent to me, are really 
his Answers. And this signature, which 
neither is, nor can be, required for any 
other purpose, than merely to authenti- 
cate the Answers, is represented by the 
Petitioner, as subscription to a document 
setting forth a new standard of faith. 
Really, my Lords, I could not have sup- 
posed, that so gross a perversion of the 
truth could ever have found its way into 
& petition to the House of Lords,”—Pp. 
17—19, 


His Lordship says, that his Ques- 
tions were “intended as a test of ’ doc. 
trine ‘y and form only a ata 4) 
examination for Holy Orders,” (p. 26,) 
and adds in a note, 


** Very incorrect statements have bec" 
made on this subject, even where it migh' 
hot have been expected that the Dishop 

of Peterborough would have met with 
unfair treatment. On the mere suppo- 
sition, that the answering of those Ques- 


tions forms the whole examination of 


Candidates for Holy Orders, the Bishop 
of Peterborough has been represented as 
deficient and superficial in his mode of 
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who 


eXainination, and ot directime the chief 


attention of young men to polemical divi- 
nity. ‘The ‘Translator of Michaelis, and 
the Author of Theological Lectures em- 
bracing the whole body of Divinity, ot 
which the Lectures on the Criticism, the 
Interpretation and the Authenticity of 
the Bible have been already published, 
did not anticipate the charge of attempt 

ing to narrow the views of young divines, 

or to circumscribe theological learning 
within the limits of controversial divinity, 
The Examination Questions are proposed 
in the first instanec, because if it shall 
appear from the Answers to them, that 
the doctrines maintained by the candi- 
date, are contrary to the doctiines of the 
Liturgy and Articles, he cannot be a fit 
person for the ministry of the Established 
Church, This point being ascertained, 

due inquiry is then made as to his profi 

ciency: and the Bishop’s Chaplain will at 
any time assure all persons who doubt on 
that subject, that such inquiry is carried 
as far as can possibly be desired. And 
with respect to examination in the Lei- 
dences of Christianity, the Bishop’s Chap- 
lain can inform them, not only that such 
examination has never been neglected, 
but that the Bishop has printed, for the 
use of those who apply to him for ordina- 
tion, £A Summary Statement of the 
Principal Evidences for the Divine Origin 
of Christianity.’ ”"—Pp. 30, 31. 


The Author of ‘ Episcopal Innova- 
tion,” is probably an “* Evange ‘lical’”’ 
clergyman of the ‘ Calvinistie” order. 
(He himself admits the distinction of 

Calvinistic and Arminian ‘‘ Evangeli- 
cal” clergymen.) The praise cannot 
be refused him of a laborious and acute 
polemic. But his talents, and they are 
great, cannot relieve him from the em- 
barrassment of having to maintain at 
the sane time, the doctrines of Serip- 
ture and the decisions of the Church of 
England. From the following passage, 
it would scem as if he regarded the 
Prayer-Book as the last appeal in a 
theological dispute : 


‘In the cnuren,” (the capitals and 
italics are quoted,) ** the essence of her 
principles, and such as may be common 
to other Christian denominations, is the 
system of doctrines which she embraces : 
or in other words, her doctrinal Articles. 
—ZJhese, like the essential laws of the 
state, are the Jasis of all genuine religion, 
and the foundation of all future felicity. 
These are the vitals of the Church."—l. 
113. 


This Author, as if conscious of his 
own strength and of that of his party, is 
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very bold in his warnings to the Epis- 
copal bench on the fatal consequences 
of such innovations as Bishop Marsh’s : 
“* But we warn his Lordship, we warn 
our Archbishops and Bishops, we warn 
the Legislature, we warn every person 
reat and small who has at stake any 
thing valuable either in Church or State, 
or who approves (to use his Lordship’s 
words) © the religion of their fathers’ and 
the constitution of their country, to put a 
speedy stop to such unauthorized, such 
unchurchman-like, such destructive inno- 
vations. If the Bishop of Peterborough's 
measures are pursued, if his conduct be 
imitated, if our genuine articles are to be 
laid aside as antiquated things, if our 
vons are to be shut out of the Church, by 
new tests of religious faith, if Incumbents 
are to be deprived of their assistants, and 
Curates dismissed from their Cures, if 
the people are to be robbed of their spi- 
ritual treasures, and an iron yoke of bon- 
dage placed on the neck of ¢ them that 
are quiet in the land,’ and all this, for 
no crime, no cause, but because the Bi- 
shop or Bishops will have it so,—there 
needs no prophet to predict the result ;— 
the Mitre and the Crown will fall toge- 
ther ! Advert. pp. iv. v. 
We <n that the Bishop’s 
‘* Evangelical” antagonist suspects the 
** Questions” of a tendency to “ Soci- 
nianism ;”’ for there are several pas- 
sages (we have marked about half-a- 
dezen) in which this heresy is brought 
it as a bughear to terrify the reader. 
Good Richard Baxter, in his Life, we 
remember, holds up a certain Roman 
Catholic to abhorrence, and to make 
him appear more abominable, calls him 
a “* Sociniaa Jesuit.” But it may give 
rise to speculation, that Dr. Marsh, 
who so well understands the bearing of 
every question, should have thought 
if necessary to shut out Calvinism from 
the Chureh: by a multitude of search- 
ing inquiries, and should have left the 
doctrine of the Trinity to be guarded 
vy the Articles and the Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds. 

This writer against ‘‘ Episcopal In- 
novation” is an unlimited admirer of 
the Church of England as by Law esta- 
bhished, aml moreover, an eulogist of 
the “* Evangelical” party on account of 
their being adorned in a higher degree 
than others, with the graces of humility 
amd tenderness ; but he does not think 
himself called upon to keep any terms 
with one of the Heads of his own 
church. He thus characterizes 


. the 
Bishop of Peterborough’s scheme 
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First.—/¢ subverts the Joundatrwn, 
and destroys the source of genuine morq. 
lity. 

Secondly.—/t admits of hascless and 
spurious morals, And yet makes such 
morals a * condition of salvation! ? Yy 
other words, the frue character of his 
Lordship’s ‘ Questions’ is this, ‘ sarvation 
by good WORKS WITHOUT HOLINEss "'"— 
Pp. 70, 71. 


Again, he draws this inference from 
the defectiveness of the chapter on 
“‘ the Holy Trinity :” 


“It affords an alarming proof how 
far the reception of what is called an 
* Orthodox’ Creed, and how far the pro- 
fessed faith of a dignified Clergyman, 
yea, of a Bishop, may consist, with 
the most determined hostility to every 
vital, every heart-checring, and every 
saving doctrine and principle of divine 
truth, as they are found recorded in the 
Bible, and in the ‘ Articles of the Church 
of England We say determined hosti- 
lity. For without this, a step so 4old, so 
dangerous, so arbitrary, so even Ayper- 
papistical, would never have been taken 
as that of forming ‘ Questions’ like those 
we have been considering; and then of 
making a peremptory demand of the be- 
lief and signature of the Candidates in a 
* full, clear, and unequivocal’ manner to 
every one of them !!"—P. 103. 


He asserts in the following passage, 
that the Bishop is only pursuing « long 
and deep-laid design : 

“ We know very well, and every body 
who is at all acquainted with the history 
of the business, and the determination 
with which his Lordship left Cambridge, 
knows very well, that these ‘ Questions’ 
were intended as a Trap in which to 
catch evangelical Candidates ; or, as his 
Lordship prefers to call them, Calvinists. 
—But why catch evangelical Candidates ¢ 
Would not the -4rticles and the Prayer- 
Book of the © Established Church’ catch 
them ? Would not that legitimate test 
shut them out? What! wili not that 
‘ safeguard’ keep the door against evan 
telical Candidates? How then can his 
Lordship’s © Questions’ do that? Here 
is a dilemma which we would wish his 
Lordship well out of. "—P 110. 

But a still more biting passage Te- 
mains to be quoted. We have no 

. . . ° , , 
pleasure in extracting it, but it may In 
of some use to shew to our readers 
that the polemic spirit is always the 
same, and that if Churchmen do some- 
times fall upon Unitarians without 
mercy, they do not hesitate, when pas- 
sion or the supposed intluence of the 





spirit prompts, to worry and devour 
one another. 


“ Dr. Marsh took great pains, some 
time ago, as his Modiness has since done, 
to prove how ever-dangerous it is to send 
the Bible into the world * without note 
or comment ;’ and he wished the * Prayer- 
Book’ to be circulated with it as a ‘ safe- 
cuard. The secret, however, is vow 
come out; and we learn that his Lord. 
ship is as jealous of the * Prayer Book’ 
going abroad alone, as he formerly was 
of the Bible: and that he cannot even 
suffer it in the hands of * Candidates for 
Holy Orders,’ without the commentary 
contained in these Questions’ as a ‘ safe- 
guard. Do we wonder that Gandolphy 
should have claimed Dr. A/arsh as a Bro- 
ther and a Papist !! 

“Dr. Marsh, in his £ Address to the 
University of Cambridge,’ and subsequent 
controversy against the Bible Society, 
certainly made a great show of zeal and 
regard for the * Prayer-Book.’ And he 
at the same time (in order to discredit 
the Culvinistic Clergy, who, he says, ge- 
nerally support the Bible Society) insi- 
nuates that they £ cannot have much 
pain in parting with the Liturgy.’ It 
becomes now a grave and important in- 
quiry, why Dr. Marsh (now Bishop of 
Peterborough) should feel so close an 
attachment to the Liturgy, while Cal- 
vinistic Clergy € cannot’ feel such attach- 
ment.—We can assure his Lordship, how- 
ever, that the * Calvinistic’ Clergy (under 
which appellation he includes the Lvan- 
gelical, not a few of whom are not Cal- 
vinistic) do most highly esteem the Li- 
turgy; and that no event could easily be 
mentioned which would give them more 
* pam’ than its destruction. 

“ We hope that a sufficient body of 
evidence has been afforded in the pre- 
ceding pages, to prove the coincidence of 
Sentiment between the Church of England 
and those Clereymen; and we further 
trust that as little doubt remains upon 
the reader’s mind about the want of con- 
formity to the Church documents in the 
sentiments of Dr. Marsh. No unpreju- 
diced reader can for a moment hesitate 
to decide who doves the Liturgy most for 
ts own intrinsic excellency, Its prayers 
aud its doctrines breathe the spirit of 
heavenly devotion. And to every evange- 
fical divine, they are the ‘Theme of his 
instruction and the Life of his soul. But 
does any thing like this appear in the 
Spirit and language of these Questions ? 
Alas, nothing like it. For what then does 
Dr. Marsh assume to value, in so superior 
4 manner, our admirable ‘ Liturgy’? The 
tollowing sentence in his address may 
possibly help us to a solution of the diffi- 
VOL. XVI. 4n 
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culty—The established Liturgy is the 
© Tenure of Civil and Ecclesiastical Pre 
ferment 

** Does it then, we ask, stand confessed 
that the erangelical Clergy love the Li 
turgy for its intrinsic excellency, its scrip 
tural doctrines, and its spiritual purity, 
while Dr. Marsh loves it because it is the 
* tenure of Ecclesiastical Preferment’ ; 
But if ¢Ais be true, had we a Popish, a 
Socinian * Liturgy; or one as highly Ca/ 
vinistic as he supposes ours to be other- 
wise, whatever might be the effect upon 
the Evangelical Clergy, his Lordship, ever 
true to the Liturgy as ‘ the tenure of 
ecclesiastical preferment,’ would still con- 
tinue to retain his Livings, or enjoy his 
Bishopric ! !’—Pyp, 106, 107, 


This Author taxes Bishop Marsh 
with Jesuitry, The Bishop might 
retort, if it were not at the expense of 
their common chureh. The Baptis- 
mal Rubric declares infants baptized, 
to be regenerate. ‘This, says the 
Bishop, is Christian regeneration. No, 
says his antagonist, referring to the 
substitution of godfathers and godmo- 
thers for the unconscious infants ; a 
profession being made, the Church ac- 
cepts it “fin charity and in faith.” 
“She cannot make a service for any 
but spiritual receivers, nor can she 
consider receivers as any other than 
spiritual persons, THOUGH SHE KNOWS” 
(the capitals are our own) “ ALL WILL 
NoT BE sUCH.”’—Pp. 88. 

Mr. JerusOn is a respectable 
writer, but less versed in controversy 
than the Author to whom he replies. 
He is quite as ‘‘ orthodox” as he can 
be, but he makes no needless parade 
of his capacity for believing. A chari- 
table spirit pervades his pages, and, 
though he does not vaunt himself of it, 
he appears to us to understand fully 
the true Protestant principle with re- 
gard to authority in matters of faith : 
what can be better than this para- 
graph? 

** For after all, it is not to the Articles 
of any Church only, which are not of 
Divine Authority, but to the Bible, and 
to the Bible alone, that we must make 
our final appeal, as that is the only rock 
impregnable apon which the true Church 
must be built.” Vind. p. 25. 


There is not much vivacity in Mr. 
Jephson’s pages, but he can retort 
with some smartness: e. g. 


«“ By the confession of the author, 
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were it not for the influence of a fixed 
National Creed, upheld and prospered by 
a gracious Providence, we should long 
since, according to all hnoman probability, 
have had our land overrun with Popery, 
Socinianism and Infidelity * and were it 
not for the providential interference of 
Episcopal vigilance, exactly adapting its 
salutary measures to the times and sea- 
sous, notwithstanding all our Articles, 
bulwarks of the Faith as they are, and 
ever have been, we might be exposed to 
perils from our treacherous friends within, 
fur more to be dreaded than any perils 
from our open cnemics without. Itis upon 
the principle of self-defence from such 
treachery that this Prelate, who has so 
frequently and successfully shewn himself 
a zealous champion of the Church, comes 
forward, with a manly and open spirit of 
inquiry, to probe and sift the minds of 
the Candidates most thoroughly and 
without reserve, on those parts particu- 
larly which have of late become more 
interesting, from the manner in which 
they have been distorted even by some of 
our own ministers; and it is for the sake 
of excluding such, and not with the most 
distant view, as this author would insi- 


nuate, of imposing any new articles of 


his own, or of indulging a passion for 
innovation ; but inspired with an honest 
zeal to contend earnestly for the Faith 
once delivered’ to the Saints, uot to the 
modern Saints, who arrogate to them- 
selves exclusively the name, though, with 
the same breath, they scruple not to call 
themselves the most desperate Sinners, 
but to the Saints of old, who may be now 
looking down from on high, and rejoicing 
with the angels over this one among the 
many pious efforts of this Prelate to frus- 
trate the machinations of the common 
Adversary, who never enjoys a greater 
triumph than when he is able to pervert 
Holy Writ, and make the very articles of 
Faith, upon which we all rely for truth 
and consolation, turn directly by artful 
devices against the Church itself.”"—Pref. 
pp. Xiv, Xv. 


Dr. Hawker’s services would, we 
believe, have been willingly dispensed 
with by his ** Evangelical” brethren on 
this occasion. He has asserted Calvin- 
ism so broadly and obnoxiously, that 
it has been found expedient to disown 
him as an Antinomian. IHlis relentless 
system, including what Calvin himself 
called the decretum horrihbile, would 
mar the union of the two sects, before 
described, of Evangelical Churchmen. 
He will therefore be regarded as an 
intruder in the Peterborough warfare, 
Perhaps, too, his brethren form a 






fell the Dd ath of Mrs - Cuppe 


juster estimate than he himself of his 
controversial powers, He is confident 
and fearless, and has that species of 
eloquence which consists in saying 
whatever one likes, and in the erudest 
manner, Which will sometimes look 
like originality ; but he is unequal to 
the conflict with Bishop Marsh, and 
would do wisely to content himself 
with the greatness that he has attained 
amongst a portion of the good people 
of that warlike outport Plymouth, and 
especially ‘* the Lord’s people,” “* the 
companions and brethren of his pil- 
grimage,” in Charles. 

The Doctor dwells nnon the doe- 
trine of the “ Holy Trinity.” He is 
indignant at the sishop of Peterbo- 
rough’s questions concerning the offices 
of the Three Persons ; shrewdly guess- 
ing that herein is wrapped up some 
design of abolishing the ‘Tri-une Per- 
sonality. Yet this sound divine de- 
scribes the “glory of the Holy undi- 
vided Trinity’ in these following 
“acts 2’ God the Father choosing the 
Church, God the Son marrying the 
Church, Giod the Holy Cihost regene- 
rating the Church” !—P. 17. 

This mystical jargon is bad enough, 
but there is something worse in the 
Vicar of Charles’s bigotry.  ‘* That 
man,” says the oracular Devonshire 
divine, (p. 20,) ‘be he who he may, 
who merely professeth his beliet that 
there is a God, doth in etlect virtually 
deny him, while he acknowledgeth not 
the Scripture testimony of God, that 
he exists in a ‘Trinity of Persons. 
So then, suppose Dr. Llawker cou! 
call up from their graves Moses and 
John the Baptist, and they should re- 
fuse to follow him in his Athanasian 
Creed,—he would call them Athersts 
to their faces. 


— 


Art. VI—The Nature end Reward 
of Christian Watchfulness. A Ser- 
mon, preached in the Chapel in St. 
Sarioureate, York. on Sunday, Aun- 
gust 5th, Is? 1, on eccasion of the 
Death of Mrs. Catharine Capp, 
Re lict of the lute i 7°. NV. Cappe. 
By the Rev. C. Wellbeloved. 5¥0- 
pp. 56. York, printed . sold by 
Longman and Co., Hunter an 
Eaton. 


. . wae an admirable 
N RS. CAPPE’s was an —— 
f . . i 
4 and venerable character. 
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memoir of her in our last Number (pp. 
4—496) has been read with deep 
interest. This sermon, by her most 
intimate friend, is altogether worthy 
of the subject of it, and higher culogy 
cannot be passed upon it, 

Mr. Wellbeloved opens his sermon 
with a brief statement of the impres- 
sion made by Mrs. Cappe’s death. 
Hie next explains, and we think truly 
and satisfactorily, the import of the 
words of his text, Luke xii. 37, 38; 
wnd then proceeds to inquire, I. What 
this state of watchfulness implies ; II. 
What is the nature of the happiness 
which attends it: and he proposes, IIL. 
To observe how admirably this watch- 
fulness, and all its happy effects, were 
illustrated in the life and character of 
her whose decease had brought toge- 
ther the large and solemn assembly 
before whom the discourse was deli- 
vered. ‘The sermon is tinged with the 
peculiarities of the York school of the- 
dlogy, and these upon the whole give 
new force to the preacher’s application 
of the Evangelical admonition. The 
character of Mrs. Cappe is simply and 
unatlectedly, and therefore beautifully 
and impressively described. Considered 
as a whole, we have never seen a Fu- 
neral Sermon in which the subject is 
better adapted to the occasion, in which 
there is more of the genuine patiietic, 
or in which the meral lesson is more 
effectively delivered. 

The preacher is exce coy happy 
in some quotations from Mrs. Cappe’s 
own writings. Tlte following Retlec- 
tion of hers, on the passage including 
the text, taken from her ‘ History of 
the Life of Christ,” is strikingly ap- 
propriate : 

“It was of the utmost importance to 
the first disciples, even on the principles 
of temporal security, to watch for the 
coming of their Lord; when, according 
to the bold hyperbole of eastern lan- 

uage, he should descend from heaven 
with the sound of a trumpet, to inflict 
destruction on his enemies, and to gather 
his elect from the four corners of the 
land: but these awful predictions having 
long since been fulfilled, they can apply 
fous of this distant day, only in a se- 
condary sense, and in the way of accom- 
modation : but they are not on that ac- 
count the less important : the day of our 


death, in respect to us, is the coming of 


the Son of God. Then our account is 
Closed—t he time of our probation is over 
—and as the hour is not less unknown 


. 
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to us, than was the destruction of Jeru- 
salem to the Jewish people, the event not 
less certain, or the issue less momentous, 
it surely behoves us, as much as it did 
them, to watch always, to have * our 
loins girded, and our lamps burning.”— 
Pp. 8, 9. 

This passage, so suitable in itself, 
is rendered more interesting by the 
circumstance which Mr. Wellbeloved 


states in the following note : 


** My revered friend was busily engaged 
at the time of her death in repriuting, in 
a cheap form, the beautiful and impres- 
sive Practical Retlections which accom- 
pany this very useful work. ‘Two or three 
days before that event, she had put into 
the hands of the printer the part in which 
the above extract occurs; and it was my 
painful task to revise the proof sheet, 
while preparing to commit her remains 
to the silent grave.”"—P. 9. 

To the discourse are subjoined some 
short meditations and prayers found 
amongst Mrs. Cappe’s papers after 
her decease. ‘These Mr. Wellbeloved 
has with great propriety published as 
illustrating her character and justifying 
his description of it, and partic ularly 
as proving that the re ‘ligious systein, . 
which she was so strongly attached, 
not that cold and presumptuous sys- 
tem which some, who know little of 
it or of those who maintain it, so erro- 

neously assert it to be, but that it is 
perfectly consistent with devotedness 
to God, with ardent piety and with 
deep humility of spirit. We extract 
tivo of them : 

«On having attained the age of seventy, 

“ Q most merciful and righteous Fa- 
ther, through many perplexities and difii- 
culties has thy kind and good providence 
graciously conducted me, Many have 
been my failings, many my imperfections 
aud errors; but most of all have I to 
lament that insensibility of heart which 
has too often estranged my spirit from 
that delightful communion with thee the 
only true source of all perfection, and in 
which can alone cousist permanent and 
real felicity. I acknowledge, with the 
devoutest gratitude, that the disappoint- 
ments and privations to which I have 
been subjected, as well as the success 
with which T have on many occasions 
been favoured, have equally been the 
effects of thine infinite goodness. Praise 
the Lord, O my soul! and all that is 
within me, bless bis holy name! And 
now, O Lord, for what remains, having 
attained, throuvh thy goodness to the age 
of threescire vears and ten, enable me, 
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I humbly beseech thee, to dedicate the 
short remainder of my life wholly to thee. 
{ ask not so much to be exempt from the 
weaknesses and pains of declining age, as 
that | may so conduct myself under them, 
whatever they may be, as shall finally 
tend to thy glory, and to promote the 
interests of true and undefiled religion, 
Amen, Amen, 
** September, 1814."—P. 44. 


*€ On her last birth-day. 

** June 14th, 1421. By thy good pio- 
vidence, O most merciful Father, [ have 
this day entered into the seventy-cighth 
year of my age. Many indeed have been 
my failings and imperfections, but to thy 
goodness | am unspeakably indebted, that 
by the gracious arrangements of thy pro- 
vidence I have been uniformly preserved 
through the course of a long life from 
the guilt of wilful transgressions. The 
time cannot now be distant when I must 
render up my account, and my earnest 
prayer is, that the small remainder of my 
life may be wholly dedicated to thee; not 
that | may be exempted from the pains 
and sufferings of the dying hour; but 
that, in humble imitation of my Lord and 
Saviour, | may so sustain whatever thou 
mayst see fit to appoint, as-not through 
my feebleness and want of faith in the 
precious promises of the blessed gospel, 
to cause the way of truth to be evil spoken 
of. And now, my God and Father, I 
would commit the keeping of my soul to 
thee. © enable me, I humbly beseech 
thee, by whatever means thou pleasest, 
so to demean myself, that whether in life 
or in death, thy name may be glorified. 
Amen, Amen.”—Pp. 45, 46. 


We rejoice to see announced by Mr. 
Wellbeloved, as shortly to be pub- 
lished, in one volume, Svo., “ Me- 
moirs of Mrs. Cappe, written by 
Herself. 

—<—i pe 
Arr. VIL.—The Temper and Manner 


in which Inquiry into the Doctrines 
of Re ligion should be conducted. A 
Discourse delivered at Halifax, 
May 9th, \821, before the Associa- 
tion of Presbyterian Ministers of 
the West-Riding of Yorkshire, and 
the West-Riding Tract Society, and 
published at their Request. By 
John Kenrick, M.A., York: printed 
by Wilson, and sold in London by 
Hunter, and by Eaton. 12mo. pp. 
32. 
FEMS discourse is worthy of the 
reputation which its author has 
deservedly acquired by his former pub- 





Review.—Kenrich’s Sermon. 


lications:* a highly important and 
appropriate topic, is here treated with 
the care that it requires; and Mr. 
Kenrick still gratifies and instructs us 
by his precision of statement, his 
soundness of reasoning, his compre- 
hension of views, and his elegance of 
style and method. 

There are those ‘* who make their de- 
sire of human virtue the plea for their 
hostility to knowledge,” who allege 
that the mind, “ by accustoming itself 
to call every thing in question, and to 
suspend its belief till full evidence has 
been produced, comes to take a per- 
verse pleasure in discovering reasons 
for doubt, and prefers the scepticism 
which displays independence and origi- 
nality, to the humble and obscure duty 
of receiving the truth and living in 
obedience to it.” In reply, however, 
to the individuals, who, by these pleas, 
would prevent mankind from exercis- 
ing free inquiry, Mr. K. observes 
“that good and evil are necessarily 
interwoven in the Divine plans, and 
that we must choose the part in which 
good decidedly preponderates ;” and 
he afterwards shews “ that the least 
faith, and the most relaxed morality, 
have been found in those countries in 
which the greatest pains had been 
taken to prevent all liberty of specu- 
lation.” 

Commenting ¢ & his text, (1 Thess. 
v. 21,) this preacher asks, 

** If indeed there were any necessary 
connexion between a bold inquiry and a 
wavering, doubting mind, what would be 
the meaning of the Apostle’s exhortation 
to prove all things, and hold fast that 
which is good? It would have been, on 
this supposition, an exhortation to com- 
bine things mutually inconsistent.” 


While “ the liberty of thinking for 
ourselves is apt to be turned, like every 
other kind of liberty, into licentious- 
ness, the proper remedy is to shew ‘he 
limit between the beneficial use and 
the dangerous abuse, the spi it and 
temper in which our inquiries should 
be begun, and the method by which 
they should be conducted, in orde: 
that we may so prove all things as & 
hold fast that which is good.” To 
this employment Mr. K. accordingly 
proceeds : - remarks that we must 
really be seekers after truth; that reli- 


Oe eel 


* Mon. Repos. IX. 236, &c.; XIL. 733, 
&c.; ALV. 573, Ac. 









gious truth must he sought with @ 
wrious mind, with a pure heart, with 
humility, with diligence and patience ; 
and that “ practical religion must not 
only not be neglected, when we are 
engaged in inquiries into the doctrines 
of the gospel, but that this is precisely 
the time when we should exercise the 
greatest care, to keep alive every reli- 
gious sentiment, and practise every 
religious duty.” 

The following reflections claim the 
attention of all who have the care of 
young persons : 


“He would deserve our pity, and not 
our praise, whose mind should exhibit 
a mere blank tablet at a period of life 
when he must have been already called 
to the discharge of duties, to the just 
performance of which religious faith is 
indispensable. It is chimerical to think 
of teaching, for example, the being of 
God, and excluding every allusion to the 
question of the unity or plurality of per- 
sons in the Godhead; or the mission of 
Christ, aud suppressing all mention of his 
offices and nature; nor can any parent 
be blamed for conducting the religious 
education of his child according to that 
system of opinion which he believes to 
be evangelical. It is then only that he 
oversteps his duty, and raises barriers in 
the mind of his offspring against the re- 
ception of the truth, when he inculcates 
his own opinions upon him as infallible 
dogmas, teaches him to shun inquiry as 
the enemy of faith, and to regard all 
those who differ from him #s men of 
corrupt heart and stubborn pride of un- 
derstanding.”"—Pp. 10, 11. 


Mr. K.’s reasoning in another part 
of his discourse, is extremely pertinent 
and just : 


“ Those who prove all things by sub- 
jecting all alike to ridicule, would do 
better to seek out amidst the extravagan- 
cies of human opinions some theme less 
dear to the feelings, less important to the 
Well-being of men, than religion, on which 
to exereise their powers. It is evidently 
the pleasure of the chase, and not the 
value of the prize, which attracts them ; 
and they might display their ingenuity on 
some ether topic, with more honour to 
themselves, and less offence to others, 
Ridicule, which is a dangerous instrument 
whenever it is applied to subjects of deep 
interest, should be regarded as a forbid- 
den and unhallowed weapon in religious 
discussion: the bloom of the religious 
affections is destroyed by it, even if the 
root of priuciple remains untouched. 
Without sobriety and seriousness, we 
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have no reason to expect that we shall 

find the truth, and still less, that if found, 

it will meet with those dispositions in 
our hearts, which are necessary to its 

beneficial operation.”—Pp, M4, 15. 
Equally seasonable and interesting 

are the remarks that we shall next 

transeribe : 

“There is, perhaps, some danger at 
the present day, that zeal in the diffusion 
of out opinions should lessen our care 
and diligence in forming them ; it is easy 
to see which of these occupations is the 
most animating and attractive. But we 
are building on the sand, if we hope per- 
manently to enlarge our numbers, while 
we negleet to found conviction upon can 
tious and strict examination.”"—Pp, 27, 
26. 

Extracts, not less creditable to the 
author, or less gratifying and instruc- 
tive to our readers, might with ease be 
made. We are admonished, however, 
of the limits of this department of our 
work. It was with good reason that 
the Association of Ministers and the 
Tract Society, before whom Mr. K. 
delivered his discourse, requested him 
to publish it: for it is eminently cal- 
culated to subserve the best wishes 
and interests of Unitarian Christians. 

N, 
———— 

ART. VIIL—A Charge delivered lo 
the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Derby, by Samuel Butler, DD. 
FA. S. &e., at his Primary Visi- 
tution, June 2\ and 22, 1821, and 
published at their Request. Shrews- 
bury, printed: sold by Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme and Brown. 
London. 4to. pp. 20. 


BD the body of this Charge Dr. But- 
ler touches on ** the principal to- 
pics immediately connected with what 
he may perhaps call the conservatorial 
part of his office :” he delivers to the 
clergy of his archdeaconry judicious 
and, occasionally, minute advice con- 
cerning the care of ecclesiastical build- 
ings, of cemeteries and of parsonage- 
houses. The Introduction sketches, 
with great felicity, the character of his 
** lamented predecessor.” * 

“© Of him,” observes Dr, B., “ T may 
be allowed to say, that, during my carly 
life at the University, | enjoyed some 
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* Edmund Outram, D. D. &c. Mon. 
Repos. AVL, 124, 162. 
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degree of his friendship, enough, indeed, 
to make me regret that separation in the 
world which prevented its ripening into 
confidential intimacy ; and though the 
distance at which we were afterwards 
placed from each other afforded us few 
opportunities of social intercourse, we 
maintained an occasional correspondence, 
and, | believe, mutually rejoiced when 
chance brought us into nearer contact. 
Though I have, therefore, had less advan- 
tages than many of you, in this his mative 
county, to profit by his familiar friend- 
ship, you may easily conceive that I can 
be no stranger to his learning and his 
virtues, to those eminent talents which 
commanded the respect, that temperate 
judement which engaged the attention, 
that liberal candour which conciliated 
the esteem, and that expansive benevo- 
lence which secured the love, not only of 
those to whom he was best known, and 
with whom he had the most frequent 
intercourse, but even of those who, in a 
great and populous town, where there 
cannot but be great diversity of opinions 
on political and religious matters, and 
where that diversity must sometimes be- 
get considerable warmth and animosity, 
were naturally opposed to him. Of him 
it may be said,in the words of the philo- 
sophic historian, when speaking of his 
excellent father-in-law, jfinis vita ejus 
eee eee wmicis tristis, ertraneis etiam 
ignotisque non sine cura fuit, Nec quis- 
quam audita morte Agricola aut latatus 
est, ant statim oblitus est. We cannot, 
indeed, but consider the voluntary homage 
paid to his merits at his funeral, by his 
parishioners and townsmen of every sect 
and every party, as highly honourable 
both to him and to themselves, and as 
affording us a bright example of the be- 
uefits which result from tempering our 
own firmness and perseverance in what 
we believe to be right, with moderation 
und charity towards those who differ from 
us. ‘These are facts to which your own 
conviction bears testimony, and honoura- 
ble, | may add, rare, as they are, you 
must be sensible, that in adverting to 
them, I speak the language, not of empty 
and unmeaning compliment, but of signi- 
eant and substantial truth.” 

We have made this quotation, not 
merely for the sake of attesting the 
correctness of the statement which it 
contains, but with the further view of 
expressing our cordial assent to the 
remarks that the Archdeacon of Derby 
has interspersed. Dr. Outram did not 
compromise any of the principles which 
he deemed to be true and important 
und it was his undeviating firmness in 
the profession and defence of them 
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which bestowed so great a value op 
his moderation and charity, on the 
courtesy of his manners and the kind. 
ness of his deportment. To speak, to 
act, as though we imagined that forti- 
tude in the cause of truth and duty, 
cannot exist apart from harshness of 
language and arrogance of behaviour 
towards those who * follow not with 
us,’”? denotes a wretched state of the 
understanding or of the feelings, or of 
both. When the late Rector of St 
Philip’s in Birmingham, came to reside 
among his parishioners, it was inti- 
mated to him that he must, of neces 
sity, be a party man: his reply was 
such as became the independence of 
his mind and the soundness of his judg- 
ment ; and he amply fulfilled his assu- 
rances—thus conciliating the cordial 
regard of his townsmen and neighbours 
at large, and chiefly the regard of those 
whose good opinion is substantial 
praise. 

Dr. Outram, like a learned divine 
of that name,* whom, in catholicism 
of spirit, and in other features of cha- 
racter, he much resembled, was a 
native of Derbyshire. From 1798 to 
1809, he was public orator of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. As a seholar, 
he had made great attainments: but 
his noblest distinction was the charity 
which shall endure when ¢ongues have 
ceased and knowledge has vanished 
away. ; 

N. 
———— 

Art. IX.—A4 Funeral Sermon for Ca- 
roline Queen of England, delivere d 
at Parliament-Court Chapel, on 
Sunday, August 19, 1821. By W. 
J. Fox. Svo. pp. 28. Hunter and 
Eaton. 

Arr. X.—A Discourse on the Death 
of Her late Majesty the Qaeen, de- 
livered on Sunday Morning, Aug. 
12, Ik2 By John Clayton, Jun., 
Minister of the Poultry Chapel, 
London, 8vo. pp. 26. Westley. 

Arr. XI.—A Sermon on the Death of 
Her late Majesty Queen Caroline, 
Consort of Geo. IV. Delivered * 
Albion Chapel, Moorgate, on Sun- 
diy Bry ning’, August 19, IS2I1. By 
the Rey. Alexander Fletcher.  5¥?- 
pp. 380. Tew. 


who died in 


* William Outram, D.D, {3d ed.] 


1679. Granger's Biog. Hist. &. 
lil. 260. 
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1E Death of the late Queen was 
a favourable subject for pulpit 
eloquence, though at the same time 
her name and history had been so con- 
nected with angry politics, that it was 
dificult for a preacher to treat the sub- 
ject cautiously, without being thought 
tame, or boldly without being censured 
as violent. This difliculty induced 
many ministers that sympathized deeply 
in Her Majesty’s afflictions, to be silent 
ona topic which they felt incapable of 
discussing SO as to preserve the dignity, 
purity and charity which belong to the 
services of the House of Prayer. 

Mr. John Clayton’s Sermon is only 
one continued and ineffectual struggle 
with this embarrassment. ‘The text 
(Esther i. 15) and the composition are 
quaint, and the whole discourse is un- 
satisfactory. Yet the preacher is praise- 
worthy in having conveyed no senti- 
ment, in the little that he has said or 
intimated of the Queen, that is not 
sympathetic and kindly. 

The Sermon by Mr. Fletcher is still 
more characterized than Mr. John 
Clayton’s by those Calvinistic opinions 
which these gentlemen hold in com- 
mon: it also approaches nearer to 
polities ; and it goes much further in 
its declarations in favour of the Queen’s 
character and cause. ‘The text is 2 
Tim. iv. 7. The divine speaks thus of 
the exclusion of the Queen’s name 
from the Liturgy : 


“It is not our duty in this hallowed 
place, to blame the decree by which het 
name was removed from the National 
Liturgy of the country. ‘The remarks we 
are about to make, are not of a political, 
but of a moral and ecclesiastical descrip- 
tion. Let it be observed, we do not 
blame those who conscientiously obeyed 
the royal mandate of him whom they 
sacredly and piously consider as the head 
of their holy hierarchy. We may pity the 
man who has a mistaken conscience, but 
it would be ungenerous to blame him for 
rigidly obeying the inward monitor, which 
is itself beclouded by a mistaken delusion. 
He deserves our pity, not our “lame. 
Whom then do we blame? Those who 
considered the mandate sinfal, and obeyed 
it. We conceive that they have brouglit 
upon themselves deserved reprobation. 
But what could they do—the command 
was urgent, and must not be dispensed 
with: if they opposed it, they did it at 
their peril. We state in reply, rather 
than submit to a command they consi- 





dered sinful, as violating the liberty of 
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the gospel, as interfering with the most 
sacred and valuable rights of men, they 
should have removed themselves from an 
establishment which cou/d command such 
impositions, Had they done se, they 
would have held up their character to 
future ages, as entitled to their admira- 
tion. As itis, they have preferred emo- 
lument and filthy lucre, to peace of con- 
science aud Christian consistency. — It is 
true, that some were to be found among 
the Dissenting bodies of ministers, who 
preserved the same capricious silence in 
not praying publicly for her late Majesty. 
The cases are widely different. They 
who are unconnected with the hierarchy, 
were bound by no preventing laws; they 
were left to the freedom of their own 
wills, with consciences unfettered by the 
restraints of rulers. If they followed the 
humour of their inclinations, in opposi- 
tion to the dictates of their conscience, 
we consider their conduct more criminal 
than that of the minister of the Episcopal 
Establishment ; as they sinned, compara- 
tively speaking, without temptation,”— 
Pp. 17—19. 

Mr. Fletcher describes and comments 
on the Queen’s death with manly and 
Christian feeling: 

“ Our late Queen died at Branden- 
burgh-House, on ‘Tuesday, August 7th. 
The complaint which terminated her life 
was violent and painful. She experienced 
more bodily anguish in her last moments 
than generally falls to the lot of expiring 
mortals !—It appeared as if the more 
violent efforts of the king of terrors were 
required, to dissolve her naturally vigor- 
ous constitution. Her death was sudden. 
If the last enemy performed his work 
violeatly, he did it speedi’y. Her death 
was most unexpected, But a few days 
before, were witnessed the magnificent, 
expensive and imposing ceremonies of the 
Coronation of a British monarch! But 
a few days before, in perfect health, she 
demanded a crown, which she considered 
herself never to have forteited! It is 
probable she died of a broken heart! 
Whether the instruments of her suffering 
acted justly or unjustly, is not our pro- 
vince to determine. Iu whatever light 
we view their operations, we forbear to 
state it. We leave it with Him who is 
the searcher of hearts, and who, at the 
day of final retribution, will reveal the 
secrcts of all hearts, and bring to light 
the most hidden plans and machinations 
of mortals, 

“On her death-bed she displayed some 
noble virtues. As far as we are enabled 
to judge, she died in a manner worthy of 
a Queen. We must regret, that those 
who attended her during the closing scene 
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of life, have said so little of her religious 
views and hopes, and of the confidence 
she placed in Christ, her only refuge. 
This we regret. We cannot forbear 
thinking she must have said something 
on this great and fundamental theme. 
It is to be hoped, that when she desired 
the sacramental clements, agreeably to 
the forms of the English Church, she 
looked through these elements to Him 
they represented, as the only Saviour of 
a lost world, This brings to our remem- 
brance the piety of George IIL., who 
sometimes thought, (a short time pre- 
vious to his death,) when a prisoner in 
his own palace, while partaking of his 
ordinary meals, that he was receiving 
the holy Supper, and was heard to repeat 
these holy expressions which the fathers 
of the Church had collected, to assist the 
devotion of her members. 

“One thing has been handed down, 
to the lasting honour of our late Queen, 
—she died, forgiving her enemies ; and we 
consider this as one of the most solemn 
and satisfying proots of her innocence of 
the crimes with which she was accused, 
This is among the most difficult and the 
rarest of Christian virtues and Christian 
acts. "This most striking part of her 
Majesty's conduct in her dying moments, 
we hold up for the imitation of all. Were 
| ambitions of the highest class of disin- 
terested honour, it would be this, to lead 
a lix: of innocent suffering, terminated 
by the solemn, unfeigned act of forgiving 
my cnemies !"—Pp. 19—21. 


Mr. Fox’s ‘* Funeral Sermon’? is, 
as might he expected from his former 
publications, of an unhesitating, deci- 
sive character. He is the fearless, 
indignant champion of * the Injured 
Queen of England.” Lis zeal carries 
him to the verge of decorum. Confi- 
dent in the truth and justice of his 
cause he makes little reserve of his 
opinions or feelings. His statements 
are forcible and his reflections poig- 
nant, and many passages exhibit the 
sallies of a brilliant fancy. Mr. Fox’s 
text is Job iii. 7. Having contem- 
plated the appearance of the great and 
small and the good and evil before the 
last tribunal, he thus sums up the 
(Jueen’s character : 


** The voice of candour and charity, 
nay, as seems to me, that of the sternest 
justice, warrants our best and brightest 
hopes at that bar for Her who is de- 
parted. That she was innocent of the 
foul offence laid to her charge, (and never 
did fewer honest and disinterested men, 
some such there were undoubtedly, dis- 








sent from a gencral Opinion than on thy 
subject,) is saying comparatively little, 
as many are free from such offences why 
have small claims on respect ; though jj 
should be observed, that not once in ay 
age is any one so completely abandoned 
to inducements to error. She had ay 
active and vigorous mind, and she did 
not debase that mind: it was perhaps 
irregularly exercised and cultivated: but 
still exercised and cultivated it was: no 
did she ever act more wisely, justly, and 
greatly, than when relying on her own 
decisions. Her greatest error during he: 
last residence here, the rash rejection of 
the Parliamentary grant, was caused by 
yielding her own conviction to the jude. 
ment of others, If in her manners there 
was somewhat of a foreign tinge (the 
inevitable result of education) which suits 
not England, this can scarcely be imputed 
as a fault, while the condescending kind- 
ness which marked them, even to the 
meanest, raises them into goodness. He 
charitable disposition was not merely 
most unquestionable, but most admirable. 
It had the strength of a passion, and the 
firmness of a principle ; and blended 
beautifully with her habitual energy of 
purpose and action. In the very difficult 
situation in which she was placed in this 
country, where her rank and the asper- 
sions on her character made it an impe- 
rative obligation to relinquish voluntarily 
no right, and where policy and duty alike 
warned against being factious, or unne- 
cessarily vexatious, her course was (in 
my opinion) guided by the soundest judg- 
ment and the correctest feeling. Her 
particular forgiveness of Louisa Demont 
was truly Christian, and this and other 
circumstances of her last illness which 
have been published, can have been read 
by few (I pity those few) without tears of 
admiration and regret. Of what her 
religious notions were, I know nothing, 
nor whether her celebrated journey to 
Palestine was connected with them, or 
merely prompted by an honourable cur 
osity; but her conduct impresses with a 
conviction of her piety ; and in her supe- 
riority to the fear of death, steadily tor 
some days as she contemplated his ap- 
proach, in her submission to the will of 
God, and her charity to all, even the 
most injurious, we trace the fruits of 
piety—such fruits as are better than 4 
thousand professions. 

“ It was her first misfortune, to_be 
born of royal parentage,* and the suffer- 


———— ee 





* {n my opinion a heavy misfortune, 
a moral view, on all so born. I enter 
not on politics, Sovereignty may be ne- 
cessary for the well-being of society; 
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ings which flowed from that source, may 
well reconcile us to the humbler, but 
more sheltered station in which Provi- 
dence has kindly placed us. ‘That mis- 
fortune, as it were, included all the rest, 
or, at any rate, was closely connected 
with them; for had not such been her 
lineage, she might not have become a 
wife without being the object of affection ; 
she would not have been almost imme- 
diately cast off without the breath of 
imputation; she would not have been 





monarchy may be the best form of go- 
vernment, the most adapted to provide 
for the security, the prosperity, the free- 
dom, the morals of a people, and if so, 
it ought to be established and cherished. 
But there is a sacrifice to this good, a 
sort of moral martyrdom of the elevated 
family : the early sense of solitary supe- 
riority, kept alive by a thousand flatterers ; 
the early perversion of the mind by those 
to whom ascendancy over it is the great 
prize of life; the base readiness of many 
to minister to any passion however base ; 
the difficulty of making the voice of truth 
heard in palaces; all are dreadful ob- 
stacles in the moral path of the high- 
born, which it must require extraordinary 
Strength of mind, or extraordinary grace 
from heaven, to enable them to overleap. 
Alfred (every way the greatest name in 
our annals) was trained in the school of 
adversity ; without such training the vices 
of monarchs may almost be considered 
as their misfortunes, attributable to their 
stations, rather than to themselves; hence 
their virtues claim eminent praise, and 
their faults unusual allowance. Let this 
allowance be made, where it is needed, 
and as far as it is just. The object of 
our present attention requires it not. 





———— 
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deserted by those who had paid court to 
her, and should have been her associates ; 
she would not have been subjected to 
groundless accusations by sheltered ac- 
cusers, nor have found acquittal ineffec- 
tive as to many of the results that should 
have followed; she would not have been 
interdicted the society of her only child ; 
she would not have been cajoled out of 
the country, where it was safest for her 
to remain; she would not have been a 
slighted wanderer, by every petty govern- 
ment that thought to pay its court to a 
greater power by insult; she would not 
have heard at a distance of the sad death 
of the child who bore a motherless in- 
scription on her coffin; she would not 
have had her assumption of the rank 
which had fallen to ie menaced with 
the scaffold ; she would not have had her 
house haunted by spies and her actions 
chronicled by calumniators ; she would 
not have returned to her kingdom to be 
sheltered by the hospitality of a private 
individual; she would not have been a 
mark for unchecked malice; she would 
not have sustained the severest trial that 
ever guilt or innocence stood, and to 
which nothing but conscious innocence or 
downright insanity could have made her 
expose herself, only to find acquittal suc- 
ceeded by nearly all the degradation that 
could have followed conviction ; she would 
not have been turned back from even the 
sight of the ceremony in which, accord- 
ing to custom, she should have been a 
principal figure; she would not have ex- 
pired without one relative near her dying 
bed ; she would not (though of this hap- 
pily unconscious) have been —— but of 
this last disgusting scene I dare not trust 
myself ta speak.” —Pp. 19—24, 
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POETRY. 


a 


LINES 
On the Death of the Aucen. 


Aqua lege Necessitas, 
Sortitur Insignes, et imos ! 
Hor, 
We will weave a wreath for our 
Queen’s cold brow, 
And we'll sing this requiem o’er her, 
For all who hated, must pity her nov, 
And all who loved, must adore her. 


“She is gone to the land where her 
fathers are gone,” 
And she lies with ¢hem iu their glory, 
And she needs no proud and sculp- 
tur’d stoue, 
To tell future ages her story. 
Of her faults and her follies much was 
said, 
While the fame of her virtues 
slumber’d, 
But now she is gone to the land of the 


Oh ! let not those follies be number’d. 


And why pale she ask that her holy 
bier 
Should lie by the side of her 
daughter ? 
We should think that the pangs she 
suffered here, 
A differeut wish had taught her. 


‘Tis better to lie in the land of her 


birth, 
From the shores of the stranger 
returning, 
Than, even in death, to trust to that 
earth 


Which has ‘been but the scene of 
her mourning ! 


LINES 
Occasioned on seeing a Child in its last 
Moments, which was carried off by a 
Sew hours’ Sickness. 


Why this struggle, little sufferer ? 
Why this struggle to be free ? 
Friendly is the hand that holds thee, 
Cold and chilly though it be. 


From this scene of ills and troubles 
That kind hand shall thee remove ; 
Lead to realms of joy ansullied, 

Realms of happiness and Jove. + 








In peace may her honour’d ashes rest 
In the gloom of the dark grave 
shrouded, 
And her life to come, be as bright and 
blest, 
As her life that is past—was clouded ! 
Chichester. F.F. D. 
EE 


LINES 


On the Death of Queen Caroline, the 
Consort of George IV. 











Much injured Woman, royal Shade, 
farewell ; 

Thy countless wrongs, the public sor- 
rows swell ; 

Loud bursts of anguish, honest and 
sincere, 

Attest thy worth, and wail around thy 
bier. 

Heroic Spirit! Royal Sufferer, go 

To courts above, too good for courts 
below. 

Nor power, nor fraud can there thy 
peace molest, 

Nor dim the sunshine of eternal rest. 

In vain the yells of spite and faction 
roar ; 

The blackest malice now can wound 
no more. 

Stung with remorse, may thy repentant 
foes 

Abhor themselves, and mourn thy bit- 
ter woes ; 

Confess the injustice of their foul mis- 
deeds, 

And hide with shame their self-con- 
demning heads. B. 

— 





















Couldst thou see the snares aud sorrows, 
Which the path of life invade, 

Born with each succeeding morning, 
Thickening with the evening shade :— 


Not a mother's strong affection, 


Not a father’s anxious care, 
Not thy thousand fond attachments 


Could fodone thy lingering here. 
Cease thy struggle, little sufferer ! 
Cease thy struggle to be free! 
Friendly is the hand that holds thee, 
Tho’ the hand of Death it be. 

August 17, 1621. J 
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OBITUARY. 


<= 


The Rev. Sampson Kingsford. 

Bternal mansions, bright array— 

© blest exchange, transporting thought! 
Free from the approaches of decay, 

Or the least shadow of a spot! 
There shall mortality no more 

Its wide-extended empire boast ; 
Forgotten all its dreadful power, 

In Lire’s unbounded ocean lost ! 


The Rev. Sampson KiInGsrorD was 
born in the year 1750, at Sturry, near 
Canterbury. His parents were pious and 
respectable. His father died many years 
ago, but his mother, a venerable lady, is 
recently deceased, at a very advanced 
age, being a prodigy of health and vigour 
at the expiration of an almost revolving 
century! He used to expatiate on the 
advantages of a religious education with 
gratitude. To this most important cir- 
cumstance his revered parents paid strict 
attention. Hence he always regarded 
them with an affectionate esteem, imita- 
ting their virtues through life, and de- 
voutly venerating their memory. * 

In the year 1766, Dec. 7th, and at the 
early age of sixteen, he was baptized, and 
took upon him the profession of the religion 
of Christ. He deemed it a duty enjoined 
by his Master, who, at his own baptism, 
declared, thus it becometh us to fulfil all 
righteousness. He well knew that it was 
not an idle rite or an insignificant cere- 
mony. He bowed to an authority which 
was imperative. Regarding the New 
Testament to be the alone rule of faith 
and practice, he dared not neglect an 
institution which is there solemnly and 
repeatedly enjoined. He viewed baptism, 
as the Apostle Peter hath represented it, 
not the putting away the filth of the fiesh, 
but the answer of a good conscience to- 
wards God. Having thus made a public 
profession of religion, he attended sedu- 
lously to all the duties which it involved. 
At that period there were in the church 
young persons seriously inclined to im- 
prove themselves in an acquaintance with 
the Holy Scriptures. Conferences were 
held, where passages were explained to 
their mutual satisfaction, This was fa- 


_— _ — 





* His eldest brother, William Kings- 


ford, Esq., of Barton Mills, died a few 


years ago, a gentleman distinguished for 
his benevolence and piety. A younger 
brother and sister survive him—Michael 
Kingsford, Esq., of Dover, and Mrs, 
Child, widow of Michael Child, Esq., at 
Canterbury. 


vourable to intellectual and moral im. 
provement. Religious knowledge was 
extended, and the exercises of piety che- 
rished. With some these social meetings 
terminated in a more public exhibition 
of talent, in a wider sphere of usefulness, 
Accordingly, our deceased friend was led 
to think of the pulpit, which he after. 
wards filled for so many years with credit 
to himself, and with so much advantage 
to his own religious community. 

On the 2d day of Dec. 1770, he was 
regularly called by the Church to preach, 
and officiated with acceptance among 
them. He was now only twenty years 
of age. But his ardent love of informa. 
tion, particularly that to be derived from 
the Holy Scriptures, joined to an unwea- 
ried activity, made him very useful in his 
new profession. Not having an education 
for the ministry, he thus supplied the 
deficiency in the best manner he was 
able. Indeed, it is wonderful how much 
may be done by the exercise of a good 
understanding in the study of the Sacred 
Writings. Scripture is the best inter- 
preter of scripture ; and this position is 
happily exemplified by the usefulness of 
those individuals who have not been 
trained for the Christian ministry. At 
this time he assisted Mr. Oldfield and 
Mr. Chapman; so acceptable were his 
labours that they wished him to be or- 
dained amongst them. ‘This he modestly 
declined; for he was not ordained till 
after the expiration of ten years, when, 
on the 3rd of September, 1781, he was 
devoted to the office of the ministry by 
the Messrs. Evershed and Bvorman, 
messengers, a primitive office still retained 
by the General Baptists. And here it is 
somewhat remarkable, that, in the ad- 
joining cemetery, on this same day of the 
month, September 3, 1621, forty years 
after, he was consigned to the silence of 
the tomb ! 

For many years he and the venerable 
Mr. Chapman officiated alternately in the 
exercises of the pulpit; and on Mr. 
Chapman’s death, Mr. Farren became 
his assistant, and survives him.* Nor 
must it be omitted, that at Sturry, where 
he always resided, till his recent remov 
on his eldest son’s marriage to Canter- 
bury, he many years ago fitted up a neat 


® Mr. Chapman died at an advanced 
age, and has a grandson, an old pupil 
mine,*the Rev. Edwin Chapman, sett 
at Billingshurst, Sussex. May every s"*- 
sess attend his Jabours in the Christaa 
ministry. 
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little chapel. Here he delivered a Sunday 
evening lecture, occasionally assisted by 
others. He generously resolved that his 
neighbours, the inhabitants of his native 
village, should not want means of religious 
improvement, e 

Though engaged in the management of 
temporal concerns (miller and banker), 
which were conducted on a large scale, he 
never neglected the duties of the ministry. 
At home and abroad he did not lose sight 
of his work. At the Annual Assembly, 
held in London on the Whitsun-week, 
he regularly attended, as also at the 
annual associations in the country. He 
was often seen likewise at the quarterly 
meetings, either  apreng. or advising 
for the welfare of the churches. Such 
was his zeal and activity. Nor was it 
with his own denomination alone he 
united for the promotion of rational piety. 
He attended the Kentish Unitarian Asso- 
ciation held at Maidstone, July, 1820, 
where he was called to the chair at the 
public dinner, and presided (as he had 
done a fortnight before at the General 
Baptist Assembly dinner) with his ac- 
customed cheerfulness and animation, He 
intended to have met them at Tenterden 
this year, which illness prevented ; and 
even anticipated the pleasure of receiving 
them next year at Canterbury. Indeed, 
his soul was attuned to brotherly love and 
o Christian harmony. 

On the first Sunday of December, 
R20, he preached his Jubilee Sermon, for 
tht day fifty years he delivered his first 

inourse amongst them. [See Mon. Rep. 

prsent volume, pp. 159—161.) Three 
onl_of his hearers were present who had 
surwed that occasion, He chose an 
apprpriate text, Phil. i. 3: 7 thank my 
God von every remembrance of you. He 
introaced the subject by remarking, in 
these words: * My Christian friends, 
having been long spared, and for fifty 
years apreacher in this society, I could 
not et he opportunity pass without ad- 
dressingyou on this occasion. Looking 
at the gneral estimate of a man’s life 
my existece in a few years may close ; 
and, to we the words of Peter, / must 
put off this abernacle! But while | con- 
tinue with yu, I am sure you will suffer 
the word © exhortation. We are all 
children of th dust; even the lives of the 
young are nojnsured, Nature every day 
is pouring vas\tides of mortals into eter- 
nity, and it beemes survivors to consider 
that dife hangsupon a thread delicately 
fine and slendet Jet us live preparéd for 
the solemn chan; '” 

The theme of js ministry, he assured 
them, had been jose prime topics, the 
Unity of God, te Divine Mission of 
Christ, and a Futee State of Rewards 
and Punishments. For by him it was 
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never forgotten, that “ this is life eternal 
to know thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 
From a few passages in this Jubilee Ser- 
mon, in which he has concentrated the 
substance of his ministry, his own cha- 
racter may be delineated, 

As a man, he was kind and generous. 
He reminded them, that, “ placed in 
eligible circumstances he had, like the 
apostle, * coveted no man’s silver and 
gold,’ nor had received, because he need- 
ed, no pecuniary remuneration; yet he 
had from them what was infinitely more 
valuable to himself—=their prayers, their 
esteem, and their gratitude.” 

As a Christian he entertained the most 
cheerful ideas of the Supreme Being. 
** God is neither unjust nor cruel, nor 

artial,” (says he,) “‘ but, on the contrary, 
infinitely amiable. Make him a tyrant, 
and though we may fear and eed him, 
et we cannot rationally love him. God 
8 love. My aim has always been to _ 
tify the ways of God to man; and wisdom 
will eventually be justified, at least of all 
her children.” ‘These are truly scriptural 
sentiments, of which no well-informed 
disciple of Jesus Christ need be ashamed. 

Of his temper and spirit as a minister 
of Christ, take the conclusion of this dis- 
couse : 

‘© My Christian friends, another ground 
of thankful remembrance is, that in this 
society we have never had commotions 
and divisions which some other bodies 
have experienced. Individual differences 
undoubtedly have occurred, but during 
my fifty years’ connexion with you, both 
as a minister and pastor, I cannot bring 
to mind that the slightest difference has 
ever happened between myself and the 
church. Thanks be to the God of peace, 
the demon of discord has never driven 
us from each other. Harmony has been 
the order of the day through the revolv- 
ing days and years of half a century. 
May we still live as the disciples of the 
Prince of Peace, that we may reign with 
him for ever and ever!” 

On this paragraph, an intelligent friend, 
the Rev. B. Marten, remarks with truth, 
that although his character and circum- 
stances gave him a commanding influence 
in his congregation,—yet he never be- 
trayed a lordly, dictatorial spirit, nor had 
ever been the master of their faith, but 
the kind and tender and constant helper 
of their joy. This Jubilee Sermon ought 
to have been published and distributed 
amongst his flock. It would form a me- 
morial of his labours—an honourable 
tribute of respect to his ministry. His 
grateful congregation, on this memorable 
occasion, presented him with a valuable 
piece of plate, having this inscription :— 

** As a tribute of respect, Dec, 2, 1620, 
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the congregation of General Baptists, 
Blackfriars, Canterbury, presented this 
piece of plate to their pastor, the Rey, 
Sampson KinasFrorp, on the completion 
of the fiftieth year of his public ministry 
amoug them. ‘I thank my God upon 
every remembrance of you, Phil, i. 3,.’” 
From the Introduction to his Jubilee 
Sermon, it is evident that, though he had 
reached the age of wan, yet feeling him- 
self so well, he reckoned on a few years 
longer; but, alas! the Supreme Disposer 
of events had otherwise determined con- 
cerning him. ‘This was his last anniver- 
sary. His work was finished, his labours 
were soon closed. Early in the spring he 
began te complain of indisposition, which 
gradually increased upon him, irradiated 
by occasional but slender hopes of reco- 
very. He was unwell at the last Assem- 
bly. Returning home he was still capable 
of attending to business and to the duties 
of the ministry. During my stay in the 
country I received a long and excellent 
epistie from him in reply to a letter of 
my own, inquiring concerning his health. 
An extract describing his own case shall 
be trauscribed, and will evince the com- 
posure with which he wrote on the sub- 
ject. It is dated July 21, 1621: “1 
hardly know when so much debility has 
been upon me. The pulpit has not been 
occupied by me for the three Sundays 
past, nor do [| know that I shall be able 
to preach to-morrow, I am much fallen 
away, except in my face, and my flesh 
hangs very loosely on my bones. My 
complaint (excessive thirst) was not taken 
in hand soon, and medicines did not 
perfectly suit ; yet throughout the whole 
1 have kept ov in the usual routine of 
business. I feel better this morning, and 
have been drinking of our chalybeate 
springs. | think bathing in the sea would 
be bracing to me, ‘Tunbridge Wells alse 
might give relaxation and strength.” He 
did preach the next day, and was not, he 
said, the worse for it. He then touches 
on the state of the religious world in his 
neighbourhood, with his usual good sense 
and freedom. “ The new sect of Byran- 
fers ave very zealous. ‘They attempt 
preaching in almost every village. It is 
said they have sixteen women preachers. 
The peculiarity of their sentiments I 
cannot learn, unless it be Methadism run- 
ning mad. Madness in religion makes, 
as I conceive, the half mad become the 
more sound and sober, So it often is, 
that good is educed out of evil; but we 
are not to do evil that good may come.” 
He concludes with mentioning his own 
religious connexion, the General Baptists ; 
for he ever had at heart their welfare 
and prosperity, ‘ Cannot your son come 
and give ws a sermon at Canterbury ? 


We should be glad to hear him. None 


of the young students (of the Genera 
Baptist Education Society) have been 
with us this vacation. We should haye 
some of the first-fruits. \u fact, should 
I be able to preach, my wish is, at tuy 
age, to be relieved from the work. Fifty 
years is a long period to be stationed at 
one place, yet such is the paucity of 
preachers, that it still remains for every 
one to do what he can.” ‘Thus it may be 
perceived his heart was in the work to the 
very last. And it is pleasing to remark 
his disposition to cherish first-fruits, 
when aged fruit was maturing and about 
to be gathered into the garner by the 
great Master of the vineyard, 

After writing this letter his indisposi- 
tion did not abate, for he continued to 
decline, yet he still clung to the work of 
the sanctuary. On the first Sunday in 
August he administered the Lord's Sup- 
per, for the last time, in much weakness, 
and not without a depression of spirits. 
He began the service with the declaration 
of the Saviour, Luke xxii, 15: “ With 
desire I have desired to eat this passover 
with you before 1 suffer,” which in his 
circumstances must have had a reference 
to himself. There was a visible syipathy 
throughout the whole congregation, In- 
deed he seemed apprehensive that he was 
taking leave of his beloved flock, agree- 
ably to the solemn assurance of our Lord: 
“ T will not drink henceforth of the frub 
of the vine, until that day when I drin 
it new with you in my Father's kingdow. 
The good and amiable Dr, D 
was similarly affected on a similar 0€a- 
sion. 

Our deceased friend afterwards sme- 
what revived, for the death of his werthy 
brother-in-law, the Rev. Stephen Pblpet, 
of Saffron Walden, had affected him. 
They had begun their ministerialeareer 
together, and almost together "ey fi- 
nished their course. Reo thing hat the 
faculty could devise, and the tnderest 
attention from his family coule suggest, 
proved unayailable. His stregth av 
gressively declined, till at ength he 
breathed his last, without struggle, 
August 27th, in the 71st yearof his age. 

The best, the dearest favarite of the 

sky, 


Must taste of death—fc ™a" is bora 


to die! 

“« Mark the perfect m2 and beets 
the upright, for the enrof that ma 

« had 

was 

Ow Monday, Septeber 3; he 
interred in the ‘family sult, in the ceme- 
tery belonging to th Gener Ay 
Chapel, Blackfriars, slowed , ft... 
train of weeping relives < ns m4 
who felt a melancly grau pe 
paying this valedic/TY token 0 











to his remains. There he lies, along with 
the wife of his youth and their first-born 
babe, awaiting the resurrection of the 
just! ‘The Rev. W. J. Fox preached his 
funeral sermon at Canterbury, to a 
crowded auditory, the Sabbath after his 
interment, from Phil. i. 3: “ 1 thank 
my God upon every remembrance of 
you.” And the Rev, Dr. Evans, at Wor- 
ship Street, paid a tribute of respect to 
his memory, from Matt. xxv. 21: “ Well 
done thou good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
Similar tokens of regard were paid by 
Messrs. Pound of Dover, Harding at 
Chatham, and Sadler of Horsham, as 
well as by others throughout the con- 
nexion, 

He was twice married, first to a most 
amiable woman, the eldest daughter of 
the late Rev. John Wiche, of Maidstone, 
who left behind her a daughter, still 
living ; and then to his present worthy 
and truly afflicted widow, by whom he 
has two sons and four daughters. ‘They 
will all, | doubt not, continue to imitate 
his virtues, as the best mode of embalm- 
ing his memoty. His publications were 
few. He printed a sermon on the Slave 
Trade, and a tract on the Supremacy of 
the Father, in which he maintained the 
pre-existent hypothesis, though he after- 
wards saw reason to exchange it for the 
simple humanity of Christ. He was, in- 

eed, ever open to conviction, an assertor 
of the right of private judgment, but an 
enemy to every species of intolerance and 
bigotry.* His ardent love of the rising 





* The following just character of him 
appeared in a provincial print, published 
at Canterbury : 

“ He was a man who possessed in an 
eminent degree the pure principles of 
Christian philanthropy. In his commer- 
cial engagements, the strictest probity, 
during a long life, had fixed the most 
unbounded confidence in his integrity. 
His benevolence was not confined to sect 
Or party, but his liberal heart devised 
liberal things; his ready hand was stretch- 
ed forth to alleviate the sufferings of 
humanity, aud to support every institution 
calculated to lessen the sum of human mi- 
sery, to promote the happiness and com- 
fort of our race. In the immediate circle 
of his family, the loss of an affectionate 
husband, father and friend, will be most 
acutely felt, while all who had the honour 
and pleasure of ‘his friendship and ac- 
quaintance, must let fall a tear over the 
bier of so excellent a man.” 

The Editor of this respectable public 
print was then pleased to add his own 
tribute of regard 


“ In another part of our paper we have 
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generation suggested a “ Selection of the 
Beauties of the Writings of Solomon,” 
which, at particular request, his friend, 
the Rev. Gabriel Watts, undertook and 
executed with singular fidelity. 

Such was my revered brother, Sampson 
Kingsford. Allied to him by marriage, 
we entertained for one another an un- 
feigued brotherly affection. For nearly 
thirty years past, ours was an unreserved 
and uninterrupted friendship. We met 
each other with pleasure: we parted 
from each other with regret. He seldom 
visited town without reaching Islington, 
About three months only previous to his 
decease, he dined and passed the day with 
me. A friend, who met him and had 
not seen him for years, congratulated 
him on his healthy appearance, to which 
he replied—* I was never better In my 
life.” How evanescent is this state of 
being ; how transitory every thing beneath 


had the painful task to announce the 
death of Mr. Sampson Kingsford, but 
we should not do justice to ourselves or 
to our readers, were we to omit record- 
ing in a more particalar way than usual, 
those traits of character which adorned 
his estimable life. 

** In delineating the character of men, 
we always tread on delicate ground, for 
although, generally speaking, the silence 
of the grave buries the failings, while it 
eloquently proclaims the virtues of the 
dead, yet panegyric is an irksome task, 
as few men who live long in society have 
the happiness to escape the shafts of envy 
and the reproaches of ill-nature; how- 
ever, it is but just to say of this gentle- 
man, that having been born and brought 
up in this neighbourhood, where his cha- 
racter is best known and appreciated, he 
enjoyed the esteem of an uncommonly 
large circle of his neighbours and fellow- 
citizens ; and we ask, What could have 
placed him in this enviable condition, but 
the sterling weight of his moral character? 
He discharged with singular fidelity the 
relative duties of life ; Wberal in his sen- 
timents—benevolent in his disposition 
modest in his deportment—stern in his 
integrity—strictly honourable in all his 
dealings—he was the companion of the 
rich, the friend of the age the advocate 
of the oppressed, and the protector of the 
defenceless. No man rejoiced more in 
the means of doing good; in the exer- 
cise of his benevolence, however ‘pleasant 
to his ear was the voice of gratitude, its 
language was always most acceptable 
when most private, so truly did he act 
upon that unostentatious maxim of our 
religion, Let not the left hand know what 
the right hand doeth.”—Kentish Gazette. 
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the sun! Adieu, gentle spirit—we shall 
be for ever united in a better world, 

Finally, as a man, he was cast into 
nature’s happiest mould; as a Chris- 
tian, he was rational and cheerful; as a 
minister, of the gospel of Jesus Christ, he 
was zealous and incorruptible. To his 
relatives, to his friends, and to his own 
religious connexion, his loss is irrepa- 
rable. ‘“ Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant, thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will make thee ruler 
over many; enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” 

J. E. 


Islington. 
i 


July 9, at East Sheen, the Rev. PeTer 
GanpoLruy,one of the priests of the Ro- 
man Catholic Chapel, in Portman Square, 
author of several sermons and pamphlets, 
remarkable for their intolerance. 

Ee 

Aug. 1, at Saffron Walden, Essex, the 
Rev. Strernen Puitpot, for 30 years 
minister and pastor of the General Bap- 
tist congregation in that place. Mr. Phil- 
pot was born at Canterbury, 1750; his 
father was a respectable baker of that 
city; his mother, whose maiden name was 
Simpson, was the daughter of David Simp- 
son, who, together with his father, David 
Simpson, were successively pastors of the 
General Baptist Congregation at Dover, 
and the latter of whom suffered for his 
Nonconformity under the tyrant Charles 
Il., having been imprisoned in Dover Cas- 
tle. The subject of our memoir, who 
had exercised his talent in the ministry, 
left Canterbury in 1772, being then 22 
years of age, and settled at Dover, where 
he commenced his public labours, and was 
chosen by the congregation co-pastor with 
the late Mr. William Ashdowne, where 
he continued about 19 years, most deserv- 
edly esteemed by all the people. In 1791, 
Mr. Philpot accepted an invitation to set- 
tle at Saffron Walden, where he continued 
until his death. He was twice married ; 
his first wife, Aon Fletcher, of Canterbury, 
survived their marriage only a few months ; 
and Nov. 13, 1775, he married Jane, 
daughter of Mr. Benjamin Fletcher, a re- 
spectable farmer of Oxted, in Surrey, by 
whom he had 10 children, 7 of whom (2 
sons and 5 daughters) survived her. Mrs. 
P. died Dec. 11, 1813, aged 59. Mr. P. 
was for many years a firm Unitarian, anda 
most active and useful ministerand mem- 
ber of the General Baptist body; ever 
ready to serve his friends in any way to 
the utmost of his ability. His name is 
recorded to his honour in the proceedings 
of the Kent Associations, and his praise 
is in all the churches. He did not fail of 
attending the General Baptist Annual 


Assembly in London for 30 years, and jj 
was generally remarked, that he was the 
first at his post on those occasions, ‘The 
writer of this article, who enjoyed a 
and friendly intimacy with the deceased 
and who, after the lapse of 2 or 3 years, 
succeeded him at Dover, is able to bear 
testimony to the esteem in which he was 
held by that congregation: the harmony 
in which they lived together, the success 
which attended his labours, the mildness 
of his temper, his readiness to discharge 
every kind office, the fidelity of his minis- 
try, together with his cheerful flow of 
spirits, justly endeared him to all who 
knew him ; and as a token of their estecm, 
having last year erected a new chapel at 
Dover, Mr. Philpot was unanimously in- 
vited to preach the last sermon in the 
place where he had formerly laboured 
with so much honour to himself, and pro- 
fit to his people. This sermon was deli- 
vered with so much energy and feeling as 
to produce an effect on a crowded audi- 
tory not easily to be forgotten: for 
although the venerable preacher was evi- 
dently declining in his bodily powers, the 
zeal and energy of his mind appeared bat 
in their zenith. His counexion with his 
late congregation at Saffron Walden, was 
cemented by mutual esteem. His readi- 
ness to assist and advise in pecuniary 
distress and family arrangements, his con- 
stant anxiety for both the temporal and 
spiritual interest of his flock, his modest 
and unassuming spirit, entitled him to the 
most affectionate esteem of his friends, 
and as he lived respected, so he died 
regretted, Mr. P. had been evidently de- 
clining for some time past; his friends 
had perceived, that notwithstanding his 
zeal, the powers of nature were giving way. 
In the course of last year he had a 
severe and dangerous illness, but it pleased 
the Almighty so far to restore him as to 
enable him to resume his public labours. 
He expressed a strong desire of being once 
more permitted to meet his brethren and 
friends at the Annual Assembly; this 
wish was realized, and he took an active 
part, being appointed one of the modera- 
tors on that occasion.—He was seized, 
while in his pulpit, by a painful disorder, 
which in little more than three weeks 
terminated his useful life ; and we are 
indebted to our friend Mr. Cundill, who 
had been visiting and assisting him in bis 
last illness, and who was present at his 
death, for the following particulars : 

Mr. Cundill observes, “It was my 
happiness to attend our venerable 
in his last moments; and I hope I sh 
never lose the impression which the i- 
terview made upon my mind; he w® 
calm, resigned, patient and cheerful under 
severe bodily pain, He declared ag" 
that his happiness was inexpressible, 
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that he could not be sufliciently thankful 
to God for his mercies; his dying cir- 
cumstances were such as he desired and 
had often prayed for; he had lived to see 
his children grown up, and they had all 
proved a comfort to him; some of them 
were with him to soothe his sufferings 
and assist under his debility. His friends 
and flock had been to see him to take 
a solemn farewell, which they did in the 
most affectionate manner, expressing their 
most entire satisfaction of his conduct 
during the 30 years in which he had been 
their pastor. He felt truly satistied with 
the views of religion which he had held 
and taught for many years. He dwelt 
with delight on the paternal character of 
God and the Gospel of his love as taught 
by Jesus Christ and confirmed by his 
death and resurrection; and rejoicing in 
God, through our Lord Jesus Christ, he 
could say with the Apostle Peter, Blessed 
be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who of his abundant mercy hath 
begotten us again to a lively hope by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, 
to an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away, &c. In this 
happy frame of mind he departed; and 
in his case we are reminded of the words 
of the Psalmist, Mark the perfect, and 
behold the upright, for the end of that man 
is peace.” 

Thus lived and died a most worthy and 
excellent man; and in him we have ano- 
ther exemplification of the solid comforts 
which Unitarian sentiments are calculated 
to afford under the most trying and event- 
ful circumstances of human life. 

Dover, Aug. 20, 1621. B. M. 

re 

Sept. 6, the Rev. Dr. VicEsimus Knox, 
at his house in the Adelphi. He was 
born about the year 1753. He was an 
author of considerable repute. His Essays 
have been long a standard book. It ap- 
pears that he was the Author of the pam- 
phiet, entitled “* The Spirit of Despotism,” 
lately republished, of which an immense 
number of copies have been sold. 

Ee - 

— 19, by the slow, but fatal effects 
of consumption, Mary, the daughter of 
Mr. John Munn, of Holvenden, Kent, at 
the early age of 26. 

Obituary notices have been considered 
as the flattering testimonials of friendship 
and affection ; and passed over as matters 
of common occurrence. But the writer 
of this article was a watchful observer of 
the young person who is the lamented 
subject of it. He had continual oppor- 
tunities of attending to her amiable man- 
hers, her cultivated state of knowledge, 
and improving virtues. Clear in her 
VOL. XVI. Ip 
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conceptions and views of the leading 
truths of religion; considering Christi- 
anity as flowing from Eternal Love and 
Mercy, as designed to form the character 
to holiness and goodness, and to have its 
consummation in eternal glory ; with this 
corresponded her state of mind and habi- 
tual conduct in life, One of the principal 
supporters of our Sunday-school, she en- 
gaged most affeetionately and earnestly 
in the instruction of the children who 
attended. ‘The Sabbath was her delight ; 
and she frequented the table of her be- 
loved Master for a considerable period after 
the disease had made affecting inroads on 
her constitution; following up these ex- 
ternal services of religion, with the con- 
stant practice of the various duties and 
virtues of the true Christian, When this 
was denied her, relying on and receiving 
the support of the great Parent of mankind, 
she proved herself equally prepared to 
bear up under declining nature ; and, with 
the full prospect of death before her, was 
not only patient and resigned, but serene 
and cheerful. Conscious of her perfect 
security in the hands of her God and 
Father, she looked forward with well- 
established faith and hope to her recovery 
from the dominion of death, and intro- 
duction into a world of everlasting life 
and light. May the young receive that 
instruction which such an example holds 
up to their attention, and be justly im- 
pressed with the eternal importance of 
that state of habitual preparation, by 
which, in connexion with the Divine love 
and mercy, they may triumph over the 
Jast enemy, and be united to the virtuous 
and the good, the holy and the happy of 
all countries and of all ages, 
L. H. 
Tenterden, Sept. 22, 1821. 
a 
The Greek PaTRiarci, 

Greoory, the pious and venerable Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, who fell a vic- 
tim to the infatuation and revenge of the 
populace, iu the 40th year of his age, was 
a native of Peloponnesus. He was first 
consecrated to the Archiepiscopal See of 
Smyrna, where he left honourable testi- 
monials of his piety and Christian virtues. 
‘Translated to the Patriarchal throne of 
Constantinople, he occupied it at three 
distinct periods , for under the Museul- 
inan despotism was introduced and per- 
petuated the anticanonical custom of fre- 
quently changing the head of the Greek 
clergy. During his first Patriarchate, he 
had the good fortune to save the Greek 
Christians from the fary of the Divan, 
who had it in contemplation to make that 
people responsible for the French expedi- 
tion into Egypt. He succeeded in pre- 
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serving his countrymen from the hatred 
of the Turks, but he was not the better 
treated for his interposition. The Turk- 
ish government banished him to Mount 
Athos. Recalled to his See some years 
after, he was again exposed to great dan- 
ger in consequence of the war with Rus- 
sia; and on the appearance of an English 
fleet off Constantinople, the Patriarch was 
exiled anew to Mount Athos, and once 
more ascended his throne, on which he 
terminated his career. ‘This prelate inva- 
riably manifested the most rigid observ- 
ance of his sacred duties ; and in private 
life he was plain, affable, virtuous, and of 
an exemplary life. To him the merit is 
ascribed of establishing a Patriarchate 
press. He has left a numerous collection 
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of pastoral letters and sermons, which 
evince his piety and distinguished talents 
He translated and printed in modern 
Greek, with annotations, the Epistles of 
the Aposties. He lived like a father 
amongst his diocesans, and the sort of 
death he died adds greatly to their sorrow 
and veneration for his memory. This 
prelate had not taken the least share in 
the insurrection of the Greeks; he had 
even pronounced an anathema against the 
authors of the rebellion; an anathema 
dictated, indeed, by the Mussulman’s sa- 
bres, but granted to prevent the effasion 
of blood, and the massacre of the Greek 
Christians.—New Mon. Mag. 
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Dudley Double Lecture. 


Tur Annual Meeting of Ministers, 
denominated the Double Lecture, took 
place at Dudley, on Whit-Tuesday, June 
12, 1821. ‘The Rev. James Yates, of 
Birmingham, conducted the devotional 
service ; the Rev. Timothy Davis, of Eve- 
sham, and the Rev. James Scott, of Crad- 
ley, preached. The discourse of the 
former was founded on Acts xxvi, 25: 
** But he said, | am not mad, most noble 
Festus; but | speak forth the words of 
truth and soberness :” that of the latter, 
on John xiv, 2; ** In my Father’s house 
are many mansions: if it were not so, I 
would have told you; I go to prepare a 
place for you.” The sermons were heard 
with great attention and interest by a 
numerous congregation. Twelve minis- 
ters were present. The Rev. John Corrie, 
of Hardsworth, and the Rev. Joseph 
Grey, of Birmingham, were appointed to 
preach on the next anniversary. 

J. H. B. 
——a 


South Wales Unitarian Society. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the South Wales 
Unitarian Society was held on the 28th of 
June last, at Merthyr ‘Tydvil, instead of 
Swansea, the place fixed upon for holding 
it last year, ‘The Unitarian Ministers, 
residing at a great distance from each 
other, are, most of them, obliged to 
come on the day before to the neighbour- 
hood of the place of meeting; and on 
that account it is convenient and custu- 


mary to have service performed on the 
preceding evening, cither at the meeting- 
house or in its vicinity. In conformity 
with this general custom a meeting was 
held in the Meeting-house at Merthyr, 
on the evening of the 27th, when the 
Rev. B. Philips, of St. Clears, introduced 
the service; and the Rev. J. Davies, of 
Capel-y-Groes and Ystrad, preached, in 
Welsh, from Isa. lv. 7; and the Rev. D. 
Davis, of Neath, followed him, in En- 
glish, from Rom. i. 16, and concluded 
with prayer. At eleven o'clock in the 
morning of the 28th, the Rev. J. Thomas, 
of Pant-y-defaid, introduced the service, 
and the Rev. J, Evans, of Caermarthen, 
preached the sermon, in Welsh, from 
2 Cor. xii. 9; and was followed, in En- 
glich, by the Rev. R. Aubrey, of Swansea, 
who preached from Phil. iii. 8, and con- 
cluded with prayer. Immediately after 
the conclusion of the service an open 

free conference was, as usual, held in the 
Meeting-house, the Rev. D. Rees, M.A., 
the minister of the place, in the chair. 
And according to a resolution past at the 
last Quarterly Meeting, which was held 
at Wick, the question to be considered 
was, Whether there be any difference he- 
tween the predestination of men to endless 
torments, and the creation of them with a 
perfect knowledge that they will certainly 
suffer such punishment ? Several persons 
took a part in the discussion; and 

the speakers agreed that, with respect te 
the character of the agent or the condi- 
tion of the patient, there can be no dif- 
ference between decreeing to a certain 
end and creating with a perfect know- 
ledge of the event; excepting that owe 
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person observed, that he might not think 
proper to take the trouble of preventing 
a man from doing a slight injury which 
he would not order him to do. The 
subject led the mind on, very naturally, 
to another closely united with it; that 
is, if there be no difference between de- 
creeing to inevitable endless misery, and 
creating with a perfect knowledge of that 
result, it was inferred that, then, the 
character of an omniscient Creator can 
appear amiable to the eye of reason only 
ov the supposition, that every human 
being will neg ty A feei that he has 
reason to praise his Maker for the exist- 
ence which he will find to be a blessing, 
in opposition to this inference, it was 
asked, with what truth could Jesus Christ 
say, with respect to Judas, that it were 
better for him if he had not been born, 
if ultimately he would have reason to be 
thankful for his life? It was answered, 
that Jesus Christ by these words might 
iutend to express the language of the 
feelings of Judas, just at the time when 
he was about to deprive himself of the 
breath of life received at his birth; that 
under acute bodily pain, or great depres- 
sion of spirits, the righteous Job and 
Jeremy cursed the day that gave them 
birth ; and if such be the language of the 
feclings of these good men, whose exist- 
ence must surely be a blessing to them, 
it was natural that Judas, whose guilty 
conscience, for having betrayed so excel- 
lent an instructor, and so faithful and 
kind a friend, tormented him with such 
excruciating and intolerable mental agony 
as rendered his life too great a burden 
for him to bear, should feel that it would 
have been better for him if he had not 
been born: and that Jesus Christ intended 
only to express the natural language of 
such feelings of Judas when he was on 
the point of putting au end to hi» life, 
Without meaning to teach that his Creator 
had given Judas an existence that would 
finally be an absolutely eternal curse to 
him, Whe Nature and End of Future 
Panishment was thea proposed for con- 
sideration in the conference at the next 
Quarterly Meeting, which was appointed 
to be held at Rhyd-y-Park, in the Mi- 
chaelmas week. The Rev. Thomas Evans, 
of Aberdar, was requested to preach 
# the meeting. After the conference, 
the business of the Society was traus- 
acted; Mr, J. B. Jenkins, Middie-Bank, 
near Swansea, in the chair. The next 
Annual Meeting of the Society was ap- 
pointed to be held at Swansea, at the 
regular time, and the Rev. J. ‘Thomas, 
of Pant-y-defaid, was requested to preach 
the sermon, About six o'clock in the 
evening, J, James, of Gelli-Onnen, preach- 
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cd from John vi. 68. The audiences were 
numerous, respectable and attentive dur- 
ing the whole of the basiness and services 
of the two days. There were present 
about sixteen ministers, 

J. JAMES. 


August 11, 1821. 
ES 
Western Unitarian Society. 


Tuk Annual Meeting of the Western 
Unitarian Society was held at Collumpton 
on the Lith of July. The morning ser- 
vice was introduced by Mr. Johns, of 
Crediton; Mr. Hincks, of Exeter, deli- 
vered the long prayer; and Mr, L. Lewis, 
of Dorchester, delivered an excellent and 
appropriate discourse from Colossians ii. 
#, which the Society requested him to 
publish, with notes more particularly and 
tully detailing the rise and progress of 
the doctrive of the Trinity: with the 
request he promised to comply. ‘The 
evening service was introduced by Mr. 
Swmethurst, of Morton, Dr. Carpenter 
preached from Jer, ix, 23, 24. In his 
discourse he coutrasted the views enter- 
tained by Unitarians and Trinitarians ; 
aud with great force of argument refuted 
Dr. J, P. Smith’s charge, that Unitarian 
views proceed from low and unworthy 
conceptions of the Divine character. The 
discourse was heard with deep attention, 
The attendance on both parts of the day 
was very respectable. Forty-three gentle- 
men dined together at the White Hart Inn, 
After dinner, Mr, J. Davy, Mr. Lewis, 
Dr. Carpenter, Mr. Himcks and Mr, 
Johns, addressed the company, and com- 
municated much interesting information, 
calculated to aniniate the zeal of Unita- 
rians. Dr. Carpenter stated a striking 
fact in illustration of the value of Unita- 
tian principles in the near prospect of 
death, when those principles are founded 
upon inquiry. All preseat were highly 
delighted. ‘The next meeting of the So- 
ciety is to be held at Crediton, 


J.D, 
Collumpton, August 13, 1821. 
i 
The Tenth Anniversary of the Kent 


and Sussex Unitarian Christian As- 
sociation, 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Kent and 
Sussex Unitarian tian Association 
was held at Tenterden, on the first of 
this month, It was, as usual, numerously 
attended, and characterized by those mu- 
tual congratulations, and that cordial, 
brotherly affection which so well corre- 
spond with such meetings. Atthe chapel, 
Mr. H. Green, of DV tone, introduced 
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the service with prayer and reading the 
Scriptures. In the absence of Mr. Smith, 
of that place, from illness, Mr. Holden 
undertook the second prayer. Mr. G. 
Harris, of Liverpool, then delivered a 
most eloquent, instructive and impressing 
discourse from Isa, Ixii. 1. He took a 
rapid view of man from his earliest con- 
dition in a state of nature, in his gradual 
advances in knowledge, and in all that 
adds respectability to human nature— 
the progress of civilization, connected 
with the various sueceeding communica- 
tioua of the Divine will. ‘The animated 
preacher glanced at the various affecting 


interruptions to the just cultivation of 


intellect, which have taken place in dif- 
ferent ages, and directed the attention 
of those around him to the high pre- 
eminence and distinction in which so- 
ciety is found, in point of knowledge, 
at the present period; yet stated, with 
a glow of anticipation, that much re- 
mained to be accomplished, and that 
an interminable state of progression and 
improvement was still before us. He 
finished his discourse (which was listened 
to with the most deep and silent atten- 
tion) with some very earnest exhortations 
to the associated body, applying to the 
still more effectual promotion of the great 
purposes of their union, looking forward 
io the spread and influence and power 
of truth and righteousness and peace 
throughout the earth. He concluded with 
prayer. The usual business was then en- 
tered into in the chapel. ‘The different re- 
ports were read, With other interesting 
matter it was stated, that since the last 
meeting a Sunday-school had been esta- 
blished at Tenterden, consisting of ninety 
scholars, in which the young of the con- 
gregation have been. and are particularly 
active; and that an infant church was 
rising at Biddenden, where, with occa- 
sional assistance from Messrs. Holden 
and Cundill, and at other times from 
persons in their own little flock, they had 
regularly met for public worship and in- 
struction; and had even established a 
Fellowship Fund. To this Society Mr. 
Wright preached the first sermon. A 
vote of thanks was after this unanimously 
curried to W. Smith, Esq., M. P., .as 
also to the Committee of the Association 
for the Protection of the Civil Rights of 
Unitarians, for their faithful and diligent 
exertions in endeavouring to obtain relief 
respecting the Marriage Ceremony, and 
in taking the necessary steps for peti- 
tioning the Legislature for a repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts. An eco- 
nomical dinner was provided at the Wool- 
mack Inn: a company of one hundred aud 
thirty-three, of both sexes, sat down to 


it. After the cloth was removed, this 
number increased to about two hundred. 
Thomas Marsden, Esq., of the Borough, 
was called to the Chair, which he filled 
highly to the satisfaction of all present 

‘The attention of the company was well 
preserved by a number of spirited speeches, 
bearing upon the great purposes of the 
Association. Soon after six the company 
separated; forming themselves into dif. 
ferent tea-parties, at the houses of friends: 
and after this returned to their respective 
homes, with every expression of the high 
eratification they had experienced. May 
such meetings of the worshipers of the 
one only living and true God, and avowed 
disciples of Christ, as their only Master, 
Head and Lord, firm and decisive as the 
advocates of truth, yet breathing a spirit 
of benevolence and charity to all mankind, 
increase in all parts of the United Em- 
pire, and at length extend to the four 
quarters of the globe, until the kingdom 
of God shall universally come with power! 

L. H. 
Tenterden, August 2, 1821. 


—— 

Plan and Rules of the Old and New 

Meeting Sunday-school Tract So- 
ciety, Birmingham, 


JONSIDERING Unitarianism to be the 
doctrine which represents Christianity tm 
its primitive purity and simplicity, and 
that its spread must in consequence be 
beneficial to society, the teachers of the 
Old and New Meeting Sunday-schools 
commenced this institution under the im- 
pression that their schools afforded them 
a wide and extensive field for the disse- 
mination of moral and religious know- 
ledge ; and the success it has met with 
has far exceeded their expectations. Al- 
though in its infant state, the society has 
eighty members and upwards, a majority 
of whom are teachers in the schools; but 
it has not been confined to them, as many 
other persoos entertaining similar views, 
have gladly lent their aid to facilitate its 
progress, “The tracts distributed since Its 
establishment are in number upwards of 
2000, many of which were printed by the 
Society ; the remaining were purchased 
from the Warwickshire Unitarian and the 
London Christian ‘Tract Societies, to both 
which institutions we subscribe. Our 
subscriptions are generally from ls. to 
ls. 6d. per quarter: they are collect 
monthly by persons appointed by the — 
mittee for that purpose. The frequen 
collection of the subscriptions is an Hr 
ducement to many to become subscribers 
who would otherwise be unable so a 
aud the frequent distribution of ‘ne ly 
(which is quarterly) keeps up 4 “_ 
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interest. ‘To give a more perfect idea of 
the Society, we subjoin our laws, and we 
earnestly recommend the establishment 
of similar institutions, as by such means 
Unitarian sentiments may be more ex- 
tensively promulgated, aud the cause of 
trath and virtae more generally promoted. 
We would further observe, that, should 
this communication lead to the establish- 
ment of societies similar to, and for the 
same purpose as our own, we shall feel 
great pleasure in exchanging cach other's 
publications, as we shal! thereby make 
our funds go farther, and produce addi- 
tional benefit to each other without much 
udditional expense. 


Rules of the Old and New Meeting Sun- 
day-school Tract Society. 

1. That this Society be denominated 
the Old and New Meeting Sunday-school 
Tract Society. 

2. That the management of this Socicty 
be vested in a Committee, consisting of 
thirteen Members, including the Secretary 
aid ‘Treasurer, to be chosen annually by 
hullot: that five shall constitute a quo- 
rum; and that its meetings be open to 
any member who may wish to witness its 
proceedings. 

3. That this Committee shall meet on 
the first Tuesday in each month, at half- 
past seven o’clock, for the transaction of 
the regular business of the Society. 

4. That the Subscription shall be paid 
a4 quarter in advance; that no member 
be allowed to subscribe less than one 
penny per week, but to any amount above 
that sum the Subscriber may please. 

5. That a distribution of the Tracts be 
made quarterly, when each member will 
be allowed to claim to the amount of his 
subscription ; any Subscriber, however, 
shall be at liberty to defer his claim until 
the last distribution, previous to the an- 
nual meeting: it being understood, that 
should he not then make it, his portion 
of Tracts shall be at the disposal of the 
Committee. 

6. That the Annnal Meeting of the 
Subscribers shall be held on the first 
Tuesday in July, at the New-Meeting 
Schools, when the minutes of the past 
year shall be read, and officers for the 
ensuing year chosen, 

Signed by order of the Committee, 

RICHARD TIMMINGS, 
Secretary. 

Birmingham, Sept. 7, 1621. 

; —e 

Vhe Epistle from the Yearly Mer ting, 
held in Lonilon, by Adjournments, 
from the 23d of the hifth Month, 

lo the 2d of the Siath Month, inclu- 
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sive, I821, to the Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings, in Great Bri- 
tain, Ireland, and elsewhere. 


DEAR FRIENDS, 


IN grateful acknowledgment to the 
Author of all our mercies, we inform 
you, that He has condescended to grant 
us the reuewed evidence of his love, and 
to afford us a continuance of that divine 
regard which has been graciously extend- 
ed in many former Yearly Meetings. 
Under its invigorating influence, we offer 
you our cordial salutation, desiring that 
the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ may 
have freer course among you. 

The blessings which the Christian dis- 
pensation places within the reach of the 
faithful and obedient, even in this life, 
and the hope which it affords them in the 
prospect of futurity, are strong incite- 
ments to religion and virtue. But, be- 
loved friends, let us never forget that the 
gift of eternal life will not be ours, unless 
we yield to the convictions of the Spirit 
of Christ in our hearts, surrender our 
wills to its guidance, and, by thus walk- 
ing in the light, come to know his blood 
to cleanse us from all sin. 

To bear the cross, to be redeemed from 
the spirit and friendship of this world, 
are ‘indispensably necessary in the Chris- 
tian character. Be persuaded, then, we 
entreat you, to press after that holiness 
without which no man can see the Lord, 
If this be the principal object of our lives ; 
if, by endeavouring day by day to fulfil 
the first and great commandment, our 
affections are turned to God; then may 
we, in humble trust, commit ourselves 
as into the hands of a faithful Creator ; 
then shall we be preserved from an inor- 
dinate pursuit of the things of this life ; 
we shall escape the many sorrows with 
which those pierce themselves through, 
who make haste to be rich. Such as have 
but litthe outward substance may enjoy it 
with cheerfulness and contentment ; and 
if, from circumstances not within their 
controul, reverses or disappointments oc- 
cur to any, they will be prepared to mect 
their trials without self-condemnation. 

If we are really concerned to look into 
our own hearts, if we do but enough bear 
in remembrance that our inmost thouglits 
are beheld by the all-penetrating eye of 
God, we shall be sensible that there ought 
to be no relaxation in the great duty of 
watchfulness unto prayer. ‘The frequent 
recurrence of this conviction will be 
hichly beneficial. It will lead us to look 
to a higher power than our own faculties, 
to enable us to work Out our salvation, or 
to aid in promoting the Lord’s work on 
the carth. At the same time, an increase 
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of gratitude, from a continued sense of 
the Lord’s unmerited goodness, will ani- 
mate us to serve Him in the performance 
of our allotted duties in civil and reli- 
gious society; in doing good to our 
neighbours, or in the concerns of the 
Church. ‘Then will there be a constant 
reference to Him who has qualified for 
the work : we shall, in reality, seck no 
honour one from another; but, by our 
lives as well as by our words, ascribe all 
to Him to whom it is due. 

it is equally the duty of ail our mem- 
bers, to endeavour, in their daily walk 
through life, to act consistently with 
their Christian profession. It is a serious 
reflection for us to make, that our con- 
duct may, in the eyes of our associates, 
ether adorn or dishonour the principles 
which we profess. Our views on silent 
waiting upon God iu religious meetings, 
ou. belief that pure gospel ministry ought 
to be exercised from the immediate influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, our testimony to 
the meek and peaceable nature of the re- 
ligion of Jesus, and our non-observance 
of outward ordinances, originate in a 
conviction, that the dispensation of the 
Gospel is a spiritual dispensation. This 
our religious profession is a loud call 
upon us for great circumspection of con- 
duct, and deep, inward retirement before 
the Lord. And whilst we are persuaded 
that these precious testimonies are found- 
ed upon the precepts and spirit of the 
Gospel, we believe, and we desire espe- 
cially to press this sentiment upon our 
younger friends just setting out in life, 
that we are at no time more qualified to 
bear them, than when we have the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit, and are 
willing to suffer for the name of Christ. 

In passing from a state of nature to a 
state of grace, the cross to our natural 
inclinations must be taken up, the way of 
self-denial must be pursued. But if this 
be done with that faith which produces a 
reliance on the holy aid of Him who has 
trodden the path of suffering before us ; 
a cheerful dedication brings its own re- 
ward; the consolations which abound 
animate us to persevere, One of the 
blessed effects of thus aspiring after holi- 
ness of life, is an increase of true love. 
This Christian virtue so expands and 
gladdens the heart, that its possessor 
having kaown its value, will be on the 
watch against any thing that may tend 
to disturb it: he will strive to yield to its 
influence, when causes of irritation pre- 
sent themselves. Even when he deems 
himself injured, he will be the more pre- 
pared to display the beauty of condescen- 
sion, and, for the preservation of love 
and haimony, to relinquish his own right, 
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and to refrain from insisting on his own 
views. He will be so guarded in his coy. 
versation as not to take pleasure in dis. 
coursing on the errors of his ncighbour, 
aware that by so doing he might deprive 
himself of one means of correcting the 
faults which he may have observed, |p. 
stead of contributing to kindle the flane 
of dissension and variance, by speaking to 
others on the existence of these burtful 
things, he will be vigilant in his attempts 
to extinguish the sparks, by the power of 
persuasion and love. 

We have received acceptable epistolary 
communications from our friends in Lre- 
land, and from the several Yearly Meet- 
ings on the American Continent. 

The sufferings of our members in Great 
Britain and Ireland, in consequence of 
their refusal to pay tithes, and other de- 
mands of an ecclesiastical nature, and 
from a few distraints of a military kind, 
have been in usual course reported to this 
meeting. The amount is upwards of 
£15,600. 

The important duty which devolves on 
parents to train up their children “ in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord,” 
has been afresh brought into view. In 
the earliest periods of life, much of this 
care rests with mothers, and we desire 
that in all cases their pious endeavours 
may be strengthened by the co-operation 
of the fathers. The youthful mind is very 
soon susceptible of serious impressions; 
and we believe that if parents are careful 
to watch the most favourable opportuni- 
ties, they may instil religious truths, lay 
a foundation for correct principles, and 
give a right bias to the affections; which 
may be greatly blessed at a future day. 
But, in order that such attempts may 
have their due effect, precept must be 
accompanied by example. ‘The safe ground 
on which parents can proceed, is 30 10 
live and so to wait before the throne of 
grace, as to be enabled to pour forth their 
secret prayers for the blessing of the Most 
High. Then, instead of looking back 
with bitter regret, if their beloved off- 
spring should deviate from the path of 
Christian virtue, they may commit their 
cause with conscious integrity to Him 
whom they have desired to serve. F 

Our hearts have been afresh warme 
with desires for the good of our dear 
younger friends: indeed it seldom oF 
never happens but that, when thus - 
sembled, we feel deeply interested for 
their eternal well-being. We have “gr 
comforted in the company of many ° 
these; and we again invite all of this 
class to watch the visitations of divine 
love, and unreservedly to yield their hearts 
to its influence. We would also encot 








our elder brethren and sisters to 
extend a tender care over this interesting 
portion of the Society, for their good, to 
warn them of the slippery paths in which 
they themselves have walked, to invite 
them te follow the footsteps of the flock 
of Christ; and with a kind, parental, yet 
prudent hand, to cultivate the growth of 
the good seed in their hearts. 

“* Now the God of peace, that brought 
again from the dead our Lord Jesus, that 
great shepherd of the sheep, through the 
blood of the everlasting covenant, make 
you perfect in every good work to do his 
will, working in you that which is well- 
pleasing in his sight, through Jesus Christ ; 
to whom be glory for ever and ever.” 


Signed in and on behalf of the Meet- 
ing, by 
JOSIAH FORSTER, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year. 


———— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Rev. Joun Coates, formerly one 
of the Ministers of the Old Meeting, 
Birmingham, and afterwards minister of 
the Presbyterian Congregation at St. 
Thomas's in the Borough of Southwark, 
is chosen by the Trustees of Dr. Wil- 
liams’s Library to succeed Dr. Morgan, 
as Librarian in Red-Cross Street. 


ee 


Tue Rev. R. Seawarp, formerly mi- 
nister of the Unitarian congregation at 
Poole, has accepted the unanimous invi- 
tation of the congregation at Lympston, 
near Exeter, to succeed their late pastor, 
the Rev. John Jervis. 


i — 


Tun Rev. T. Morecr, late of St. 
Neots, has removed to Wymondley, where 
he succeeds the Rev. J. Atkinson, as 
Theological Tutor of the Dissenting Col- 
lege in that place. 


eee 


Tur late Abel Worth, Esq., of Devon- 
Shire, has left 2,500/. to the London 
Hospital, Whitechapel; 2,000/. to the 
Hospital for Deaf and Dumb, Kent Road ; 
2,000/. to the Asylum for the Blind, in 
St. George’s Fields ; 2,000/. to the So- 
ciety for the Relief of Prisoners confined 
forSmall Debts ; and 1,000/, to the West- 
minster Asylum. He has left 10,0001. to 
diferent Schools and Charities in Exeter. 


—— 
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Receipts of the Principal Religious 
Charities in London for the year ending 


British and Foreign Bible So- 


ciety - - - £89,154 
Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge : - 55,100 


Church Missionary Society - 31,200 
London Missionary Societ - 26,174 
Methodist Missionary Society - 22,500 
Baptist Missionary Society - 13,200 
Society for Propagating the 

Gospel - - - 15,000 
Society for Conversion of Jews 10,789 
National Society for Education 6,000 
Religious Tract Society - - 7,561 
Hibernian Society - - 7,049 
Moravian Missions - - 5,000 
Naval and Military Bible Society = 2,348 
British and Foreign School So- 

ciety - . - - 
Prayer Book and Homily Society —1,993 


Total - - 295,103 
 —— 
Royal Zeal for Religion, 


An “ Evangelical” publication an- 
nounces, with great satisfaction, that a 
few months since His Majesty was pleased 
to order an additional evening service to 
be established in the Parish Church of 
Brighton at his own expense; that about 
the same period the Rev, Hugh Pearson, 
the pious biographer of Dr. Buchanan, was 
appointed one of His Majesty's Domestic 
Chaplains ; and that the late Ball Room 
of the Castle Tavern is now being formed 
into a new Chapel Royal, and ordered to 
be opened, at the Royal expense, to the 
inhabitants at large. 

— 
LITERARY. 
Clapton, 
Sir, Sept, 20, 1421. 

I opserve by Mr. Hone's advertise- 
ment, announcing a new and handsome 
edition of The Spirit of Despotism, which 
has been several times mentioned in your 
volume XVL., (108, 164, 166, &c.,) that the 
late Dr. Knox is no longer unknown as 
the Author of that justly admired Trea- 
tise. Having been undesignedly, though by 
no means unwillingly, the cause of Mr. 
Houne’s first publication of the work, I be- 
came acquainted with several interesting 
circumstances respecting it. You will, I 
dare say, agree with me, that some of 

our readers may be gratified by the fol- 
loteg particulars : 

In 1816, I observed on a book-stall a 
volume entitled, “ The Spirit of Despot- 
ism, printed in the year 1795,” without 
a publisher. A very slight inspection 
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satisfying me that it was the production 
of no every-day writer, I secured the 
book ; and with the hope of ascertaining 
the author, communicated, under the sig- 
nature of Senilius, the extract and inqui- 
rics which appear in your Vol, XIL. 94. 
I afterwards lent the book to a friend, 
who on my recommendation, inserted in 
a periodical work which he conducted, 
the 39th Section, on ‘* The Christian Re- 
ligion favourable to Civil Liberty.” While 
the volume remained in my friend’s library 
it was seen by Mr. Hone, who being 
highly gratified by some passages which 
he read, determined on the publication of 
the whole. Having procured a copy with 
great difficulty, he pursued his intention, 
and made an unavailing application to me 
for some knowledge of the author. Just 
as his late edition was finished at the 
press, a copy of the work, reprinted in 
America, was brought to him, with an 
assurance that it was there attributed to 
Mr. Thomas Law, a brother of the late 
Lord Ellenborough, who emigrated soon 
after he had here exposed the designs 


Against Liberty of Mr. Reeves’s Associa- 


tion, the prototype of that which dates 
from Bridge Street. 

It now appears that Mr. Law was not 
the Author, but that he conveyed a copy 
of the Treatise to America, and there pro- 
cured its reprint at Philadelphia. Mr. 
Hone, by atrain of circumstances which, 
could I do justice to them, it would 
scarcely become me to detail, was led 
almost to conclude that Dr. Knox had 
written The Spirit of Despotism. 

To Dr. Knox Mr. Hone introduced him- 
self, and was treated with the utmost cour- 
tesy and candour. On pledging his word 
not to reveal the name of the Author dur- 
ing his life-time, a pledge which 1 am 
persuaded he most sacredly observed, 
Mr. Hone was informed by Dr. Knox, 
that in 1795, he forwarded the MS. to 
his usual publisher, the late Mr. Dilly, 
who sent it in the course of business to 
the printing-office of the late Mr. Strahan. 
That gentleman, just as the work had 
gone through his press, became alarmed 
by some free anticourtly passages which 
it contained. With these alarms he in- 
fected Mr. Dilly. The result was, that 
the Author, unwilling that his book should 


steal into the world without the name oj 
a printer or publisher, determined to des. 
troy the impression. Of 1002 copies, as 
Dr. Knox assured Mr. Hone, only four 
were preserved ; one Mr. Law carried to 
America, another remained in the Ay. 
thor’s library, from a third Mr. Hone 
printed his edition, and the other, by 
the accident I have mentioned, is in m 
possession. 

Such was the early fate of a work 
which will now, probably, to very late 
times, contribute even more than any 
other of Dr. Knox’s first excellent writ- 
ings, to preserve the remembrance of bis 
well-earned reputation, 

J.T. RUTT. 
a 


Mr. BetsHaM has now in the press 
his long expected ‘Translation of St. 
Paul’s Epistles, with an Exposition and 
Notes. It is supposed that it will lx 
published before Christmas. 
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Mr. Butcner’s promised volume of 
Prayers is now in the press. It is adapted 
to the use of both families and indivi- 
duals; and as, agreeably to the sugges- 
tion of your unknown correspondent 
G. M. D., it will contain a prayer suited 
to each of the Discourses in Mr, Butcher's 
three volumes of Sermons, it will enable 
such as from distance, indisposition, or 
any other cause cannot attend public 
worship, who use those Sermons, oF 
others of similar sentiments, to perform 
a religious service in their own houses. 


- 


A NEW volume of Sermons selected 
from the manuscripts of the late Dr. 
James Lindsay, is now preparing tor the 
press, by his son-in-law, the Rev. Dr. 
Barelay, and will be published by sub- 
scription. (See the Wrapper.) 

a 

We understand that Mr. Parkes i* 
preparing for immediate publication, AP 
Answer to the Accusations contained in 
a Letter addressed to him by Mr. Richard 
Phillips, and published in the twenty- 
second Number of the “ Journal ¢ 
Science, Literature and the Arts.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_ 


Communications have been received from Messrs. Butcher and Probert ; and A 
Minister; L.1.; Ebor; A. C.; Euelpis; and V. M. D. 
We cannot determine on the insertion of [. 1.’s Queries without séeing them , 
but we apprehend that they would be quite suitable to the Monthly Repository. 
ee 


